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GOURDS and edible squashes may last longer if given a bath in one of 
the common fungicidal solutions. 

REFRAIN from careless cutting or overpruning of woody plants when 
gathering branches for indoor decorations. 

GARDEN tools that are to be stored where the air is damp had better be 
treated with a rust-resistant oil or other material. 

THE STRAWBERRY bed should be covered two to four inches deep 
before night temperatures begin to drop below 20 degrees. 

GERANIUM plants lifted from Summer bedding locations and potted 
should be kept in a cool, sunny place and given very little water. 

POSTPONE applications of dormant sprays to deciduous and evergreen 
trees and shrubs until early Spring to avoid any possibility of Winter 
injury. 

SAVE the fallen leaves by composting, using them as mulch (not Winter 
covering) or digging them. in in quantity in soil areas not planned for 
use next Spring. 

FALLEN leaves should not be permitted to mat down on the lawn. 
Lawns can be fed with complete fertilizer after growth stops but be- 
fore the freeze-up occurs. 

WHEN only a little dry waste is left on hand at the end of the season, 
it can be disposed of to advantage by digging it into a corner of the 
garden which will not be needed until relatively late next season. 

HOUSE plants in painted pots, or other kinds of impervious containers 
will require far less water than those in porous clay pots. This is an 
important point at this season when most of the plants are not in 
active growth. 

MANURE spread on the surface of garden beds as a Winter cover can 
well be fresher and rawer than that which is to be applied and dug in 
in Spring. However, raw manure should not be piled over the crowns 
of herbaceous perennial plants. 

ANY DIRECT feeding of bulbs had better be applied in liquid form 
to growing bulbs after their roots have formed and the flowering stage 
is approaching. Fertilizers other than bone meal or superphosphate 
usually are not added to the potting mixture. 

CONSULT the nearest county agent as to materials and methods to be 
placed in their runs to reduce the meadow mouse population before 
snow falls. The careless broadcasting of poisonous materials can be 
fatal to other wild life and to domestic animals. 

POTATOES stored at a temperature of 50 to 70 degrees will retain 
more of their vitamin C content for a longer period than will those 
tubers which are held in storage at 40 degrees. Store only potatoes that 
will keep well. Tubers should be mature, clean, dry, free from blight, 
and free from skinning and bruising. 

POOR soil air conditions will soon arise in pots which are kept constantly 
wet. The soil of pots which are watered thoroughly and then per- 
mitted to dry to a reasonable extent will contain ample air, whether 
watered from above or beneath. A surface mulch will also aid in soil 
aération. 

A DEEP mulch of fallen leaves spread after thorough watering and be- 
fore the soil freezes can do much to prevent foliage injury to rhodo- 
dendrons and other broad-leaved evergreen plants in late Winter. 
Another good mulch consists of two or three inches of hay overlaid 
with three to four inches of sawdust. 

VIGOROUS cleaning away of dead tops of perennials in Autumn may 
prevent some plant diseases from carrying over into next year and save 
work in the Spring. It will also make Winter protection mandatory. 
The clean-up should be delayed until the tops are dead. Most of them 
can be safely disposed of by burying in the compost pile. 

SOIL which may be needed for potting house plants during the Winter, 

or for indoor seed sowing in early 

Spring should now be stored where 

it will not become unavailable be- 

cause of freezing. When leaf mold is 
lacking, finely screened peat moss 

can be substituted in potting mix- 

tures. 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


OUR COUNTRY’S NATIONAL PARKS bg Irving 
@) R. Melbo. If you have ever visited any of the 
ey ul National Parks, or you are planning to see them 
soon, in these two volumes the author provides a 

G te ae most complete and reliable story of each one in- 

Ou n [ y N) cluding the essential history and scientific informa- 
rh T e 7 | tion in a thoroughly enjoyable form. 
National 

I) 

Parks 


Book I: Yellowstone, Carlsbad Caverns, Mammoth 
Cave, Wind Cave, Hot Springs, Platt, Acadia, 
Shenandoah, Great Smoky Mountains, Isle Royale, 
Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Zion, Mesa Verde. 


Book 2: Yosemite, Sequoia, Kings Canyon, Rocky 
Mountain, Grand Teton, Glacier, Olympic, Mount 
McKinley, Lassen Volcanic, Crater Lake, Mount 
Rainier, Hawaii. $2.75 


Irving R.Melbo 





BEGONIAS and How to Grow Them by Bessie Buxton. An invaluable new 
handbook in which this authority advises on every phase of cultivation for 
all varieties of begonias. In addition to detailed discussions of many of the 
more than 200 varieties, there are chapters on soils and fertilizers, seed- 
sowing methods, propagation from cuttings, pests and diseases, tuberous 
rooted begonias, and begonia shows. $2.25 


GREENHOUSE GARDENING FOR EVERYONE 
by Ernest D. Chabot. This is a book giving the 
principles of gardening under glass in down-to- 
earth language. Every phase is covered from a 
coldframe to a small or large heated greenhouse. 
Step-by-step instructions show how to develop 4 
good soil, to water, ventilate and spray, how to 
force bulbs into mid-winter bloom and how to 
grow cut flowers and pot plants for flower, foliage 
and fruit. By following the concise directions in 
this book any enthusiast may get maximum pro- 
duction, beauty and joy from greenhouse garden- 
ing. Illustrated. $3.00 


GARDENING WITH SHRUBS AND SMALL 
FLOWERING TREES by Mary Deputy Lamson. 
A famous landscape architect tells the small- 
home owner how to beautify his place with 
shrubs and flowering trees. The selection and 
ordering of the best material with directions for 
planting, pruning and feeding are fully and prac- 
tically discussed. All the answers are here on 
lilacs, forsythia, shrub roses,/ magnolias and 
cherries. Shrubs for winter color, for bloom, 
fruit, foliage and fragrance, evergreens, hedges, 
wall shrubs, and shrub and flower combinations 
are discussed. From this book any one may discover how to grow and plant 
shrubs for maximum garden beauty. Illustrated. $2.75 


1001 CHRISTMAS FACTS AND FANCIES by Alfred C. Hottes. A rich 
storehouse of information about Christmas and its observance in every 
corner of the globe and from earliest times to the present. Hundreds of 
entries one would scarcely believe to be associated with Christmas are in 
this book. A splendid source book wherever Christmas is celebrated. $2.50 


ENJOY YOUR HOUSE PLANTS by Dorothy H. 
Jenkins and Helen Van Pelt Wilson. Fun for indoor 
gardeners, simple, practical, easy to follow directions 
about plants. How to feed them, cure their ills, and 
use them decoratively with a 16-page Photograph 
portfolio. $2.50 


TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES FOR THE NORTH- 
EASTERN UNITED STATES by George Graves. 
This book selects the best of the woody plants from 
among the many available for planting in northern 
gardens from the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic 
Coast. Several hundred trees, shrubs and vines for 
all kinds of landscape plantings are described and 
discussed from the point of view of garden value 
and behavior. Pruning to maintain after-planting 
beauty and pointers for plant buyers are dealt with 
in separate chapters. $3 


MAKE YOUR OWN MERRY CHRISTMAS by Anne Wertsner. For years as 
Field Secretary of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society this author has 
been delighting garden clubs everywhere with her original suggestions for 
adorning their homes at Christmas. Now in this practical little book she 
tells a wider audience how to make their own Christmas decorations. The 
simple, well-illustrated directions will enable anyone to fashion a wreath, 
garland or spray for the door, unique decorations for mantle or table and 
attractive favors for Christmas parties. The mysteries of fire-proofing ever- 
greens and coloring the Yule log’s flames are also 
described and some fine family recipes for Christ- pee 
mas good thipgs included. Line drawings. $2.00 [2s 


10,000 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED. ‘die |( 
Edited by F. F. Rockwell. This book gives you 

specific answers to your questions about every 
phase of gardening. More than 23,000 amateur 
gardeners actually submitted real questions from 
all over the country and are answered by 15 fa- 
mous experts. Ten sections, profusely illustrated, 
covering soils, fertilizers, ornamentals, flowers, 
lawns, vegetables, fruits, house plants, plant 
troubles and controls, landscaping, etc. Splendidly 
indexed, 1467 pages, 400 illustrations. $3.95 


FLOWERS, THEIR ARRANGEMENT by J. Gregory Conway. Here is a 
practical book on the art of arranging flowers that is thorough, systematic 
and beautifully illustrated. Contains over 50 full-page illustrations, and 
approximately 130 smaller illustrations showing the technical steps in the 
composition of an arrangement. It is a useful and authentic work that every 
flower lover will want to own. $2.50 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 














How does one construct a hotbed, if no manure is available? 

Instead of manure, use an electric heating cable unit. Such 
units are now easily available and not difficult to install. The 
same equipment can be used to protect exposed water pipes 
against freezing. 

* * * *” 

What is the best way to seed a lawn area that is shaded by large 
trees? 

The soil should be enriched with manure and superphos- 
phate, and lime, if necessary, this Autumn. The sowing of the 
seed can then be done in early Spring when fallen leaves will 
produce no blanketing effect, and the shading leaf canopy has 
yet to form on the trees. 

* * * * 

Is it natural for carrots to be white in color? 

There are strains of white-rooted carrots which are some- 
times grown for stock feed. 

* . . * 

Do dahlia varieties run out; that is, deteriorate after a few years? 

They do not deteriorate if they are given good culture and 
are protected from pests. Good culture includes provision for 
adequate tuber development and proper Winter storage. 

* * * * 

How does one ripen grapes picked while somewhat on the green 
side? 

Grapes should be ripe before picking. That is why some 
varieties are not suitable for growing in certain areas. The nor- 
mal season is not long enough to permit ripening. 

. * . * 

W hat is the hot water treatment for control of cyclamen mite on 
African violets? 

The method is complete immersion for exactly 15 minutes 
in water held at exactly 110 degrees. Extreme care must be 
taken as to timing and temperature. 

* * + . 

Is it safe to transplant the winged spindle-wood, Euonymus alata, 
in Autumn? 

Because of its compact, finely divided root system, this plant 
can be moved with safety at almost any time that the ground is 
not frozen except, perhaps, when the new growth is very soft 
in Spring. 

* * . * 

Is it wise to sow annual larkspurs in the Autumn? 

Of all of the plants that self-sow, the annual larkspur seems 
best adapted to such treatment because it germinates slowly 
under very cool conditions. Also, because it often reacts badly 
to transplanting, sowing in natural style—Autumn sowing—in 
permanent locations is advisable, with thinning after germina- 
tion if necessary. It must be remembered that Autumn-sown 
seeds must take their chances with flooding, cold wet soil and 
other such weather conditions. 

* a * - 

Will cold weather kill weevils in dry beans? 

Thirty degrees for 30 days is stated to kill all stages of the 
insect. In other words, store the beans in a cold place. Also, 
48 hours at the zero temperature of deep freeze equipment is 
now being suggested as a means of killing bean weevil without 
destroying the ability of the beans to germinate when used as 
seeds in the Spring. 

«© * * * 

Name a few trees suitable for planting on the edges of streams 
and ponds. 

For such a location there are red maple, swamp white oak, 
pin oak, weeping and a few other kinds of willows, American 
elm, tupelo, basswood and, perhaps, one or two of the ashes. 

* . * + 

W hat understock is best for dwarf apple trees in the home garden? 

Malling IX is the best for very low-statured trees. Unfortu- 
nately, it is now so popular that the demand for trees worked 
upon it currently outruns the supply. 
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Shows How to Grow 
Larger Flowers, Better Vegetables, More 
Luxuriant Lawns, Finer Trees and Shrubbery 


Proper soil and correct plant food are the foundations 
on which greatest garden success must always depend. 
Whether on small city lot or large estate, in just a few 
days use your friends will know more about their soils 
than in ten years of gardening! 


Equally Valuable For Amateur and Expert 


The Sudbury Soil Test Kit is first aid to amateurs for finer lawns, 

better vegetables, bigger flowers. It is the fancier’s sure guide te 

prize-winning exhibition blooms—larger size, better color and 

perfection of form in roses, dahlias, gladiolus, zinnias, ete. Sud- 

bury Soil Test Kits tell the kinds and amounts of fertilizers to use 
for each kind of crop, also whether lime is needed 
and how much. Thousands of gardeners rely im- 
plicitly on their Sudbury Soil Test Kits. 


Easy to Use 


Sudbury Soil Tests are very simple, yet 
truly professional. Anyone who can 
read and compare colors will know how 
in ten minutes. With the easy-to-under- 
stand directions packed in every box, 
even a teen-age boy can d~ it expertly. 


Send Today! 


Write now for your 
Gift Soil Test Kits, 
then save this ad to 
order for yourself if 
your own family 
fails to give one to 
you. 


SUDBURY 


SOIL TEST KITS 
Help Every Gardener 


Have a Better Garden 


Here’s the answer for relatives and friends on 
your Christmas shopping list who have a lawn or 
garden — the gift from which they'll get their 
biggest holiday thrill and a lifetime of gratifying 


use, + rs i 
JR. PROFESSIONAL MODEL 


Priceless to anyone who has a garden or farm—even just 
a lawn! Shows whether lime is needed (pH) and how 
much, also scientific amounts of plant foods for all 
kinds of flowers, vegetables, etc. (125 listed on charts 
furnished). Rich blue Leathertex case, complete equip- 
ment, instructions, and solutions for 50 indi- 

vidual tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, $475 
acidity. The gift that’s different! 


— 


de LUXE PROFESSIONAL MODEL 


The substantial wooden chest is built for lifetime serv- 
ice. Contains 24 times as much material as the Jr. 
Professional Model, plus extra test tubes, funnel, filter 
paper and test tube rack. It makes soil testing faster 
and even easier. This is the exact type of Kit we fur- 
nish government departments, florists, 


farmers, and inveterate gardeners. Easiest $2 250 


and most economical kit to use. 


Takes the Guesswork 
Out of Gardening ! 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 103 Lab Bldg., So. Sudbury, Mass. 
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Arrangement of garden produce with a background of corn stalks and a very old plow 
as an interesting note. (Exhibitor, Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of Boston.) 


HARVEST SHOW 


The managers of flower, fruit and vegetable 
shows are no longer satisfied with mere table 
arrangements such as formerly were displayed 
at such shows. They insist upon arrangements 
which will give variety and express originality. 
The examples given here are from the recent 
harvest show conducted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Boston, Mass. 


Se 


% 





An unusual exhibit of grapes arranged for effect. 
(Exhibitor, Ralph Ristaino, Franklin, Mass.) 
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FRUITING TREES AND SHRUBS FOR FALL COLOR 





HE ornamental fruit phase of the Autumn garden presents 

an ever changing picture which constitutes one of its 

charms. Some of the fruits persist well after the fall of 
the leaves, while others drop quickly or are soon removed by 
birds. Also, there is as wide a variety in size and color of fruits 
as there is in the size and habit of the trees, shrubs and vines 
that bear them. 

The average garden cannot, however, provide room enough 
to grow all or even very many of the woody plants with fruits 
of ornamental value. Limitation because of space is necessary 
and only a few of the more outstanding kinds can be admitted 
to the planting. Such a limited selection must also be guided by 
the properties of Spring bloom, growth, habit, size and, per- 
haps, foliage effect and Winter outline. In short, the different 
kinds of plants that are used to form an attractive home land- 
scape picture at all seasons can offer a show of Autumn fruits 
with not too much in the way of compromise regarding personal 
preferences. For the most part, the woody plants which put on 
a good show of bloom in the Spring can 
be depended upon for fruiting effects in 
Autumn but there are exceptions. For 
example, there are the cotoneasters, a 
large and diverse group of plants of con 
siderable garden usefulness, but with 
flowers of little value. Starting at ground 
level, there is C. dammeri radicans which 
creeps, rooting as it spreads and giving 
a late Autumn effect with its small red 
berrtes against a background of dark, 
glossy foliage. 

The well-known rockspray cotoneas 
ter, C. horizontalis, with not-too-hardy 
but very attractive branch structure also 
bears late, red fruits. To replace it in 
larger plantings there is the coarser-tex- 
tured C. apiculata with long-persistent, 
large, red fruits. 

Informal or unpruned hedges can be 
made of the much more rampant C. diel- 
siana and C. divaricata of spreading habit 
and brilliant fruits. As an exception to 
an exception, there is C. hupehensis 





The violet-colored fruit of the 
calicarpas is unique. 


which is a six-foot shrub noticeable in flower as well as fruit. 

The graceful C. racemiflora soongorica with coral-colored 
fruits is suitable for growing in warmer sections. Also, on the 
tender side is the semi-evergreen willowleaf cotoneaster, C. 
salicifolia floccosa, which puts on a startling display of red 
fruits. For best results cotoneasters should be set as tiny plants 
and permitted to grow up in their permanent locations. 

Another genus which offers considerable garden variety, espe- 
cially for sections where grain disease is not a factor, is Berberis, 
the barberries. Without doubt, the Japanese barberry, B. thun- 
bergi, is one of the most beautiful fruited shrubs ever intro- 
duced into this country. Because of that fact it has been planted 
to the point of becoming ordinary and of losing its interest 
through being put into sheared hedges. However, an improved 
specimen plant of Japanese barberry is still superior among the 
fruiting ornamental plants. Where permissible, there are many 
other barberries which also have garden interest because of long 
persistent fruits such as the common one, B. vulgaris. 

For a short fruiting season there are 
the white-stemmed B. dictyophylla: the 
fine-textured B. verne and the thick 
branched, upright B. 


which have red berries. For warmer 


koreana all of 


areas there are evergreen barberries such 
as the wintergreen barberry. B. juliane, 
and the three-spine barberry, B. triacan- 
thophora, with blue-black fruits as well 
as interesting foliage. 

The viburnums probably offer as 
great an opportunity for fruiting effects 
as any other woody genus. The linden 
viburnum, V. dilatatum, though ex- 
ceeded in size of fruit but not in beauty 
of cluster by other species, carries its red 
fruits long after the fall of the attractive 
leaves. As far as garden value is con- 
cerned the linden viburnum seems supe 
rior to V. wrighti and to both the Ameri 
can and European highbush cranberries, 
V. trilobum and V. opulus, noticeable as 
the fruits of those species are. A yellow- 
fruited form of the linden viburnum. 








V. d. xanthocarpum, is known in some 
gardens. 

The withe-rod, V. cassinoides, a very 
tall shrub, has persistent fruits which pass 
through a series of color changes from pink 
to blue in ripening. The blue-black fruits 
of the arrow-wood, V. dentatum, another 
tall shrub, are often eaten by birds. The 
fruits of the wayfaring tree, V. lantana, 
change from red to black. In this group 
also is the biack-haw, V. prunifolium, 
which has the habit of a small tree. 

Among other small.trees the crabapples 
are now very popular. Of the many, many 
kinds a few seem to stand out for their 
fruiting effect. Malus robusta persicifolia 
with red fruits and M. toringoides with 
red-cheeked yellow fruits are rated high, as 
are also the Arnold, the Hopa and Japa- 
nese crabapples. For both flowering and 
fruiting displays these crabapples should 
be given room enough and should other- 
wise be given the same culture as the vari- 
eties in the orchard. 





Hawthorns have lost out in popularity 
to the crabapples, largely because of leaf 
diseases. Even so, a few of them are re- 
markable in the way in which their fruits 
hang on the plants. Two easily available 
hawthorns are the cockspur thorn, Cra- 
tegus cruss-galli, and the Washington 
thorn, C. phenopyrum (C. cordata). 

Two other relatively small trees of real 
fruiting merit are the flowering dogwood 
and the mountain-ash. In addition to the 
typical red-fruited plants, the dogwood has 
also a yellow-fruited variety. Of the two 
mountain-ashes, the European Sorbus au- 
cuparia is more commonly planted because 
of the larger, showier fruits. Even so, the 
native species is not without merit, at least, 
to the birds, which often devour the fruits 
in Autumn. 

The clematis are usually planted for 
their flowers but most of them are also at- 
tractive when covered with their plumy, 
whitish fruits, particularly the sweet Au- 
tumn clematis, the golden clematis and the 


The fruit of the mountain ash is especially decorative 
and lasts a long time. 
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native traveller's joy. Another worth- 
while vine is the porcelain ampelopsis, 
with various colored fruits—lilac, green, 
dark blue or porcelain. However, it is a 
vine that is not used as freely as its beauty 
warrants. 

The fruits of Euonymus alata, the 
winged spindlewood, often have little op- 
portunity to show off because of compe- 
tition given by the high coloration of the 
foliage. This characteristic is less notice- 
able in some of the other species such as 
the wahoo, E. atropurpurea or E. europza 
in its numerous forms. The running 
euonymus, often used as a ground cover 
in partially shaded places, is attractive 
when laden with its red fruits. The fruit- 
ing forms of E. fortunei (E. radicans) are 
often referred to as the evergreen bitter- 
sweet for obvious reasons. 

One berried plant that should be grown 
wherever possible, is the American holly, 
Ilex opaca. Superior forms have been se- 
lected from the wild and are about to find 
their way into gardens. Thus, will a de- 
serving American plant be saved from ex- 
tinction as well as a real gardening need 
supplied. It is true, however, that, except 
in coastal areas, the holly may prove un- 
successful in many northern gardens. Al- 
though, with plenty of leaf mold worked 
into the soil and sheltered planting sites the 
plant can be grown over a wider range 
than is generally supposed. 

Another holly which is attractive in 
fruit and useful in early Winter decora- 
tions is the deciduous swamp alder or black 
alder, I. veticillata. Like all other hollies, 
plants of both sexes must be present in the 
locality if fruits are to be expected. Also, 
when buying plants care must be taken to 
learn the sex of the planting stock. 

In gardens the fruit possibilities of roses 
should not be overlooked. The showiness 
of the hips of Rosa rugosa and R. multi 
flora are well known. Also, a current de- 
parture is the use of rugosa hips as a food 
in England, especially. 

Other species such as the prairie rose 
and the Virginia rose that could be added 
to the list. Some of the cultivated climb- 
ing roses are also capable of producing at- 
tractive fruits, although they are seldom 
permitted to do so because pruning is com- 
monly done soon after flowering. 

If there is room enough for a mixed 
shrubbery planting such outstanding fruit- 
ing specimens as the beautyberry, Calli- 
carpa japonica, a white-fruited shrubby 
dogwood or two and the blue-fruited Sym- 
plocos paniculata can be worked in, fleet- 
ing as the fruiting effect may be because 
of short season or quick robbery by birds. 
The chokeberries or aronias—both red and 
black-fruited ——- belong here, too. Also, 
there are such species of eleagnus as the 
Russian olive, if given room enough and 
time to develop into mature plants. The 
latter, however, are not plants for the small 
garden. Then, too, a bush honeysuckle 
such as the red-fruited Lonicera maacki 
podocarpa and the black-fruited privets 
are not to be overlooked. 
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Wooden or metal collar. 


Rose bushes buried. 


Three ways of carrying rose plants through the cold weather. 


When Winter Comes to 


INTER protection is something 

more than a last minute bundling 
up of plants against extremely low temper- 
atures. Rather, it involves a general con- 
sideration of how garden plants of all 
kinds may be made to live over to grow 
and bloom again another year. Factors 
such as unseasonal Winter warmth and 
dryness are fully as important in the plan- 
ning as the other extremes. 

As a basic approach to the problem, it 
should be understood that plants hardy to 
the locality and protected against defolia- 
tion by pests during the Summer should 
be in little danger of becoming Winter 
casualties.” If, on the other hand, they are 
badly located and have been unthrifty dur- 
ing the Summer, there is little hope that 
they will escape unscathed from a severe 
Winter. In other words, hardy plants do 
not need protection or, at least, they do not 
if the weather runs true to expectations. 

Unfortunately, the weather cannot be 
depended upon and it is necessary to take 
special precautions in a mixed garden. 
Take the matter of soil moisture as an ex- 
ample. Evergreens of all kinds in well 
drained spots such as close to building 
foundations may suffer actual drought and 
thus show up in Spring with badly in- 
jured foliage as a result of sunny, windy 
weather in late Winter or very early 
Spring. The obvious corrective, at least in 
part, for such a condition is watering be- 
fore the ground freezes and again during 
Winter thaws if possible and necessary. 

Another aid to the solution of Winter 
drought is a mulch that is applied long be- 
fore the ground freezes. Such a one is par- 
ticularly important for broad-leaved ever- 
greens such as rhododendrons and, for 
them, can be of no better material than 
eight inches or a foot of oak leaves. This 
will aid in moisture retention, prevent 
deep freezing and, eventually, will provide 
fertility. Other materials such as hay, saw- 
dust, peat moss, partially broken-down 
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compost or manure can be used for the 
same purpose, separately or in layered 
combination. 

It should be understood that the practice 
just referred to is mulching and not Win- 
ter covering. The two terms refer to differ- 
ent techniques which are often confused. 
For example, Autumn-planted perennials 
should be both mulched and protected for 
the Winter—two different operations car- 
ried out at separate times. The mulching, 
that is, covering of the soil, should have 
been done right after planting for the pur- 
pose of moisture retention and mainte- 
nance of soil warmth so that more new 
root growth and greater anchorage may be 
achieved before Winter. The other opera- 
tion—Winter covering—is delayed until 
the soil freezes and involves the covering 
of the tops of the plants. 

This confusion of terms is often used in 
referring to the protection of the straw- 
berry. Strawberries are not mulched at the 
beginning of Winter, they are covered to 
protect them from the cold. Many days 
or nights with a temperature of about 16 




















An evergreen shrub protected by 
poultry wire and heavy paper. 
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degrees or lower can so injure unprotected 
strawberries that the next year’s crop will 
be reduced. 

Just as Winter drought can be harmful, 
so can too much moisture in the soil during 
the dormant period cause damage. In cases 
where the heaving of well-established per- 
ennial plants occurs, it is unlikely that 
covering to keep the frost in the soil dur- 
ing warm periods in Winter will serve as 
a corrective. The root breakage and subse- 
quent heaving is probably a direct cause 
of poor drainage and the formation of 
root-rending ice layers well below the sur- 
face. The answer is provision for drainage. 
Even where drainage is good but the area 
is flat, water from sudden melting of snow 
can stand on the soil surface and freeze to 
the detriment of some kinds of plants such 
as chrysanthemums and tritonias or knip- 
hofias. Even phlox and Japanese iris which 
revel in moisture during the flowering 
season can suffer from too much in Winter. 

Most hardy perennials do not require 
Winter covering once they are well estab- 
lished. Delphiniums, in particular, do 
well if left uncovered. The damage to del- 
phiniums may be in the form of too early 
a start in Spring. That is usually prevented 
by a slight sand or cinder covering. Also, 
the hollyhock, a biennial, usually comes 
through better when not covered. 

On the other hand, newly-planted per- 
ennials of even the toughest kinds are 
likely to be thrown out during alternat- 
ing warm days and cold nights. That is 
because they lack deep or spreading roots. 
Covering them to keep the soil frozen 
after it does freeze seems beneficial. Also, 
newly-planted Dutch bulbs and hardy lilies 
seem to benefit from a reasonably thick 
litter covering the first Winter. 

Some semi-tender plants such as chrys- 
anthemums are best protected by making 
sure of good drainage and then protecting 
the crown of each plant with some water- 
shedding material such as a piece of lino- 








leum or roofing paper. A more satisfactory 
way is to lift a clump or two of each va- 


riety and carry the stock plants over Win- - 


ter in a coldframe or in pots indoors. A 
bed constructed against a wall where 
heat will come through the wall from a 
heated basement should prove satisfactory. 
Dahlias have been known to go undug for 
years in such locations in northern gardens. 

The same scheme should be followed 
with any known tender plants which may 
be grown. It is much easier and far less 
disappointing to take some stock into a 
safe place for the Winter than to go to 
much trouble in covering only to be de- 
feated anyway. 

The wind is also a factor which may 
cause damage during the Winter, particu- 
larly to the foliage of evergreens. The an- 
swer to such a problem is to erect a barrier 
to the windward. It usually is not necessary 
to cover the entire piant. In the case of a 
small isolated plant, a headless, bottomless 
barrel or a cylinder of burlap-covered poul- 
try netting serves very well. If the barrier 
extends well above the top of the plant, 
there is no need for covering. 

Evergreens are protected during the 
Winter for more than purposes of appear- 
ance in Spring before the new growth 
starts. It is now known that a plant such 
as a rhododendron that is defoliated in the 
Autumn is very likely to lose its top 
growth over Winter. The plants need the 
leaves of the previous season. Therefore, 
severe pruning during the Fall or Winter 
should be discouraged. Decorators, in par- 
ticular, avid for the makings of Christmas 
wreaths and garlands, should be lenient in 
their plundering when removing the 
branches of evergreens during the next few 
weeks, especially if the plants are small. 

The hybrid tea rose presents the most 
urgent need for Winter covering of all of 
the common garden plants. If the plants 
did not grow well and were defoliated by 
black spot, the makings of Winter injury 
are already likely to be present. 

Most of the vigorous climbers and the 
so-called floribundas are tougher and in 
most gardens will come through most 
Winters with little or no protection. The 
hybrid teas should, however, in northern 
gardens be mounded up before the soil 
freezes and those mounds and the inter- 
vals between them well covered with litter 
or strawy manure after the freeze-up 
occurs. 

The modern idea is to keep as much of 
the top growth in a live condition as possi- 
ble. Therefore, where Winters are unusu- 
ally harsh on roses, the plants may be dug 
in the Autumn after they are thoroughly 
dormant and the plants heeled in a trench 
with only an inch or so of top in sight. In 
such gardens, too, the climbers may be 
removed from their supports and given 
earth and litter protection on the soil sur- 
face. 

Another phase of Winter protection 
has to do with the prevention of snow 
breakage. Evergreens are sometimes wound 
with soft cord to bind the tops together. 


As for deciduous shrubs, they are some- 
times treated ‘‘corn shock’’ fashion for the 
same purpose, but the effect is usually hid- 
eous and in most cases such precautions are 
unnecessary. Then, too, the sliding of 
snow from roofs and the piling of it in the 
course of removal from walks and drives 
must be avoided. In this connection, a 
gardener should go very slowly in follow- 
ing the frequently heard advice to get out 
after a snowfall and free his evergreens of 
the stuff. Many a fine plant has been ruined 
that way. 























Headless barrel used for protecting 
a low-growing shrub. 


Glorious Canterbury Bells 


O ME, Canterbury bells are one of the 

most pleasing and showiest biennials 
we have. To be sure, some people get dis- 
couraged at the loss of plants the first year 
they try them. This was my experience 
but I found out it was my own fault. | 
raised 100 or more from seed in a cold- 
frame. When about two inches tall [ trans- 
planted them to another frame and when 
they were four to five inches tall, | moved 
them to their permanent location. 

After the second transplanting | sprin- 
kled fine, dry hen manure around but not 
close to the young plants. This second 
planting was done from the middle of July 
to the first of August. The plants flour- 
ished through late Summer and were fine 
healthy plants when the ground froze. | 
then covered them with fine debris and 
leaves which was the last thing I should 
have done as Canterbury bells will suffo- 
cate and decay when covered with any- 
thing that packs closely. Consequently, I 
lost over half of my plants. 

The next year I made another start. 
This time I left all covering off. We had 
deep snow which caused no damage but 
I did lose a few by ice in low places. That 
Summer I had over 200 healthy plants 
growing from three and a half to four 
feet tall, filled with snow-white, shell-pink 
and deep purple cup-and-saucer blooms. 
Friends came from miles around to see and 
pick them. 

While the flowers ordinarily come only 
in the above-mentioned tones, many times 
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one will get deeper or lighter ones with 
darker veins running through them that 
greatly increase their beauty. One bed by 
the lodge door was over four feet tall. By 
cutting when the flowers begin to fade one 
can get a second bloom. For display I sug- 
gest planting mixed colors but for cutting 
plant the colors separately. 

Canterbury bells grow best in the sun 
and, if they are strong healthy plants, do 
not need a sheltering wall. If any are 
heaved by frost in the Spring, walk around 
the plants and push them back into the 
soil. In fact, I make it a practice to walk 
over my Canterbury bells every Spring. 

In closing, I might add I hope others 
will not have small kittens or half-tame 
rabbits around, for our kitten found the 
sifted earth of my coldframe so soft he de- 
cided the seed needed a stirring up and did 
a marvelous job of it with the help of a 
small rabbit. A length of small-meshed 
chicken-wire stopped them, however. 

——Fay Parker Holdridge. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Handsome Spike Grass Hardy 


HE spike grass, Uniola latifolia, is a 

handsome perennial growing from 
three to five feet high, with leaves nine 
inches long and one inch wide which are 
rough on the margins. The large, loose, 
drooping panicles grow up to 10 inches 
long and bear flattened spikelets up to one 
and one-half inches long on slender hang- 
ing stalks. When planted in good soil titis 
grass gathers strength from year to year 
and when well established is a beautiful 
object. In common with most tall orna- 
mental grasses, Uniola latifolia shows to 
the best advantage when planted’on a lawn 
where it can develop into a noble speci- 
men. 

When the spikes are cut in the Fall and 
dried they make good material for Winter 
bouquets. The plants here were raised 
from seed brought from Virginia by Pro- 
fessor Fernald of the Gray Herbarium and 
has proved perfectly hardy in Cambridge 
for several years. 

——Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


When the Poinsettias Balk 


T THIS time of year when people are 
beginning to think about poinsettias 
one factor to consider is that people occa- 
sionally try to grow them where street 
lights or night lights shine on them. Poin- 
settias are short-day bloomers and dislike 
to set buds when any great amount of arti- 
ficial light is given them. 

When Winter approaches a constant 
temperature should be maintained but it 
should not rise much above 60 degrees at 
night, if possible. Poinsettias do not pro 
duce flower buds readily at 65 degrees or 
more. If they are slow and it is necessary 
to hasten the plants, they may be given a 
temperature of 80 degrees during the day 
but it must drop back again at night. 
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HIS year I have heard numerous re- 

ports of apples splitting and cracking. 
Apparently, this has been especially true 
of the Early MclIntoshes, although many 
other fruits and vegetables have also suf- 
fered. Even squashes have shown such a 
tendency in some sections. 

So far as is known, this seems to be 
associated with the amount of rainfall. In 
my own garden I noticed we had plenty of 
rain in May and June and a very dry July 
followed by a wet August. As a result, 
the fruits and vegetables which were grow- 
ing rapidly because of the abundant mois- 
ture slowed down in July and then sud- 
denly expanded rapidly again in August. 

In other words, when the growth of a 
fruit is checked the skin cells lose some of 
their power to sub-divide and become 
more or less fixed. Then, if the need for 
rapid expansion suddenly arises some of 
these cells which have lost their flexibility 
give way under the strain and a crack 
results. 


T IS a wonder to me that no one I have 

ever heard of has planted blight-resist- 
ant chestnuts from China or Japan to take 
the place in our woods of the native one, 
Castanea dentata, with whose fruit we 
fell in love as children and which played 
such an important role in our childhood. 
| remember I made my first boy scout hike 
and roasted my first potatoes sustained 
only by chestnuts and a desire for glory. 

In France one must plant three chestnuts 
for every tree he cuts down and, if that 
rule had been enforced in the Appalachian 
country, we would not now be lacking 
chestnuts. 1 bought my first Chinése seed 
chestnuts from a New York seed dealer 
and they came to me packed in less. My 
tree did not mature burrs until I gave it a 
companion. Anyway, this year, after 10 
years of waiting, it is full of burrs and at 
least 20 feet high. 

My favorite dish in Paris was purée of 
chestnuts with sausages, an Alsatian dish, 
and I note that Colette in writing of her 
War years in Paris says that chestnuts boiled 
in salt water, made into purée and mixed 
with powdered sugar gives a cake mate- 
rial that is truly regal. 

| shall plant most of my chestnuts this 
year on Autumn picnics and hope my 
triends do likewise until New England be- 
comes once again a chestnut country. 


N A letter I rceeived recently from a 

friend of mine in Japan I learned some 
nteresting things regarding Japanese agri- 
ulture, especially since we are now seeing 
ind hearing so much about contour farm 
ing and terracing in this country. He says 
that for many years erosion control has 
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been practiced over there and that it has 
reached a very high degree. 

In some parts of Japan all cultivated 
land is terraced even though irrigation or 
flooding does not enter into the picture. In 
fact, it is not unusual to see walls several 
feet high retaining strips only a couple of 
feet, or so, in width. 

In Tokyo the climate is somewhat like 
that of Wilmington, N. C. Yet, south of 
it only a 100 miles, or so, one is in the 
midst of the great orange producing sec- 
tion. Even on the plains to the north and 
west two crops a year are generally grown 
in spite of the fact that the Winter is far 
colder and more disagreeable than we gen- 
erally credit Japan with having. 


NE of the most unusual things that 

has come to my attention recently is 
the use of helicopters to knock water off 
cherries. One of the great problems of 
cherry growers on the West Coast is rain 
just at harvest time. The water collects in 
droplets on the fruit and when the sun 
comes out the skin splits, spoiling the cher- 
ries for market. 

So, to avoid this, some enterprising per- 
son conceived the idea of flying a helicop- 
ter up and down the rows just above the 
trees at about four or five miles an hour. 
Apparently, the experiment proved a suc 
cess, for the vigorous downblast of air 
from the great rotors shook each tree vig 
orously knocking the water off the fruits. 
All I can say is, ‘““Will wonders never 
cease?”’ 


HE question always comes up about 

how to get the seeds from the sun 
flowers without picking them out or let 
ting the birds have all of them. This re 
minds me of the time, years ago, when | 
asked an old Russian how he did it in the 
“Old Country.’ Russia, of course, is the 
greatest producer of sunflower seeds and 
oil and the following is his story: 

In small plantings the heads are cut off as 
soon as the seeds are ripe and are stored on a 
floor or upon racks until thoroughly dried. In 
large plantings the plants are cut off at the 
ground and placed with the heads up until dry 
Then, in either case, the heads are faced down 
ward on a large floor and beaten with flails un 
til the seeds are all loose and drop out. After 
that they are spread out evenly to dry further 
before bagging and storage. 





WAS much interested recently to re- 

ceive the accompanying photograph 
showing A. Stephan Vavra admiring a 
magnificent specimen of Sedum morgan- 
ianum in his private greenhouse at West 
Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Vavra writes me 
that this makes an excellent pot plant 
and, since it is really a succulent, gives very 
little trouble. This particular plant is eight 
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years old and is growing in sandy soil with 
little water. 

Another interesting thing about this 
plant is that it is still one of the rareties, 
having been discovered in Mexico and 
named by Eric Walther of the San Fran 
cisco Park Commission not many years 
ago. In addition to this plant, Mr. Vavra 
also has some hanging down over a stone 
wall in his garden. 






























































OME very interesting experiments have 

been conducted at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology in Pasadena recently 
in connection with camellias. While the 
work has not yet progressed far enough to 
make any radical changes in the culture of 
these plants, | feel that they are worth 
watching. Apparently, a fairly high tem 
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Sedum morganianum in Mr. Vavra’s greenhouse. 


perature, as 85 degrees during the day and 
70 at night or 80 degrees all the time, is 
necessary for the production of flower 
buds, while the length of the day is un 
important. 

However, decreasing the length of days 
appears to bring the plants into bloom 
somewhat earlier and lower day tempera 
tures give better blooms with decreased 
bud drop but tend to delay flowering. Con- 
sequently, for the time being, it is a little 
too early to make any predictions but it 
seems to me that the time may come when 
we shall be shading camellias to bring them 
into bloom earlier, as we do chrysanthe 
mums. Anyway, that is what makes gar 
dening interesting. 
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Rooting Camellia Cuttings 


AMELLIA cuttings may be rooted 

any time from mid-Summer to the be- 
ginning of Spring, but according to Toxey 
Hall writing in Home Gardening, the best 
time is in the early Fall. Cuttings should 
be made from mature, healthy growth of 
the previous Spring. Clip each cutting just 
above the old growth of the previous sea- 
son; cuttings usually root better at the leaf 
bases, but they will root elsewhere. Do 
not remove any of the vegetative buds, but 
remove all flower buds. A cutting four or 
five inches long may not root as easily, but 
is much better than one only one and one- 
half or two inches long. 

When practical, leave a part of the 
stump of a leaf near the bottom of the cut- 
ting, but this is not absolutely necessary. 
Mix two and one-half teaspoons of Volck 
to a pint of watereand gently wash the 
leaves to free them of scale insects. Do not 
bruise the leaves and do not place the 
Volck on the butt end of the cutting. Wet 
the butt end of each cutting, dip it in hor- 
mone powder and insert the cutting about 
one and one-half inches deep in the sand. 

After the cuttings have been placed in 
the propagating box and the sand once 
thoroughly soaked, sprinkle the leaves 
four or five times each week for about six 
weeks. After six or seven weeks, the knife 
wounds on the cuttings should be about 
healed and the plants should then require 
less water. 


Gardening With Sawdust 


AW sawdust will help the soil retain 
moisture but may rob it until the 
sawdust is decomposed. Very rich soil well 
stocked with humus will not be injured 
but will benefit from the moisture held in 
by the blanket of sawdust and the absence 
of weeds. Weed seeds cannot germinate 
under a heavy mulch and grow up to 
crowd the crop plants. 

Berenice M. Nulsen reported in Garden 
Life that she has an excellent example of 
the value of sawdust mulching in an ever- 
green nursery which, up to four years ago, 
had been mulched with straw from the 
poultry houses. The straw decomposed 
quickly and weeds grew like mad, so that 
the job of keeping the nursery in a pre- 
sentable condition was too much. Sawdust 
was then applied to a depth of about four 
inches which, in time, compacted to about 
two inches and the soil has remained moist 
and cool in Summer. As the sawdust de- 
composes and the mulch becomes thinner. 





weeds start but more sawdust is quickly 
applied to a depth of about two inches and 
hoeing is not necessary. 

Miss Nulsen reports that she uses a 
great deal of the raw sawdust under well- 
established trees where the lawn mower 
cannot get and weeds are troublesome. 
She also uses it on the asparagus beds after 
they have been heaped with manure. An- 
other use for it is informal walks and, 
strange to say, it is found that sawdust does 
not wash away in heavy rains as badly as 
does the small gravel which is more often 
used for the purpose. 


The Formation of Humus 


HE editor of Popular Gardening re- 

cently pointed out that good humus 
results from the decomposition of organic 
material in the presence of air. This is the 
sort we get from a well-made compost 
heap. Poor humus is formed when organic 
residues rot under poorly aérated (anzro- 
bic) conditions. This happens when a 
compost heap becomes waterlogged, or 
when organic material is left to rot in a 
waterlogged soil. Peat is organic matter 
rotted under anzrobic conditions. 

Humus is important for what it is and 
for what it does. It is a source of plant 
food in itself, but it also holds moisture 
and attracts other soluble nutrients, retain- 
ing them for use by plant roots. In absorb- 
ing moisture, it swells slightly and so opens 
up dense, heavy soils. Humus is colloidal 
(glue-like) and it acts as a weak cement, 
causing soil particles to form into crumb- 
like structures. These effects are as valu- 
able to clay soils as to sandy ones. 


Fungicides and Leaf Function 


CIENTISTS have realized that the 

benefit a tree gets from spraying for 
disease control is not all gain when the 
books are balanced. That is because the 
tree’s leaves, which use light as a source of 
power to manufacture materials to build 
tree and fruit, are made less active by the 
coatings of certain sprays. Leaf sampling 
tests by scientists at the Plant Industry Sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Md., show wide variations 
in this photosynthetic activity. 

Lime-sulphur spray, for example, re- 
duced the leaf activity of apples and pears 
by about 60 per cent. Wettable sulfur cut 
it down 50 per cent. Fermate reduced it 
only 15 per cent, and an organic mercury- 
phenyl compound called Puratized has no 
effect on photosynthesis. 
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When Buying a Freezer 


ARK DEVEREUX, an associate 
county agent in Massachusetts, ad- 
vises careful consideration of the expense 
of purchasing and installing freezer equip- 
ment. Mr. Devereux stated that in many 
cases the use of a commercial freezing 
locker is less expensive than installing 
one’s own. If a freezer is purchased, it 
should contain five cubic feet of space for 
each person in the family. 

A further suggestion is that a suitable 
place be planned for the freezer. The com- 
pressor should be in a cool, clean place 
since damp locations can cause rusting of 
metal parts and also dangerous short cir- 
cuits. Good ventilation will prevent mois- 
ture condensation. 

A freezer should be tight and have no 
leaks or cracks. Ten inches of insulation 
are recommended as being most economi- 
cal for maintaining a zero temperature. 
Chest types of freezers do not collect frost 
as rapidly as the front-opening ones. It is 
also desirable to have a warning device to 
call attention to any abnormal rise in tem- 
perature. The motor should be large 
enough to balance the compressor. 

The puchaser should also obtain a posi- 
tively stated guarantee covering replace- 
ment of’ parts and labor for a reasonable 
period of time. The guarantee should also 
state positively that the freezer will hold a 
temperature of zero with only slight vari- 
ation. 


The Function of Tree Roots 


R. L. C. Chadwick writing in Arbor- 

ist’s News reports that the statement 
is often made that the deep placement of 
fertilizers encourages the deep penetration 
of roots. This, he states, may or may not 
be the case. If by the deep placement of 
the fertilizer the soil structure is so altered 
to provide more suitable soil moisture and 
air relationship, roots will develop through 
areas of this improvement. The depth and 
width of root spread is often emphasized. 
While this may be important purely from 
the standpoint of support of the tree, it is 
not so much a question of how deep or 
how wide the roots of a tree spread, as 
what proportion of the root system is func 
tioning in absorption. Good soil structure 
is necessary for proper functioning of the 
the roots. 


Chrysanthemum “Crook Neck” 


HE Bulletin of the Eastern States 

Chrysanthemum Society reports that 
the tarnished plant bug causes “‘crook 
neck.’ The symptoms are a crook just be 
low the bud along which will be seen a 
vertical scar. At or below the crook a 
brush of new branches appears as though 
the plant had been pinched. Blooms on 
affected stems are distorted, with sparse 
petalage and of no value. The bug is very 
lively and is rarely seen. It may be con- 
trolled by dusting at six-day intervals with 
10 per cent DDT. 
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Cautions Home Fruit Growers 
EAR EDITOR—In the issue of Oc- 


tober 1 is an excellent article on 
home-grown fruit but it contains some 
errors and omissions that may lead the 
amateur into difficulty. I presume that 
there are custom spray men who do a satis- 
factory job but I| have yet to learn of one 
that is very successful in controlling insects 
and diseases. Either they are not well in- 
formed or find it impossible to properly 
time the sprays. Commercial orchards re- 
quire eight or 10 sprays during the season 
and the problems in a home orchard are 
even more difficult. One may control most 
pests by frequent dusting with an 85-15 
sulfur-lead dust applied with a hand duster 
which costs from $5 to $25. 

Likewise, it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to keep trees on seedling roots within 
bounds that can be covered with a hand 
outfit. Therefore, trees on dwarfing roots 
are called for. Unfortunately, nurserymen 
cannot always be depended upon to supply 
trees on the proper roots, especially apple 
trees. Buyers should insist upon apple 
trees on Malling IX or Malling VIII root- 
stocks, if obtainable. 

Nurserymen bud trees close to the 
ground level and the buyer often plants 
these trees a little deeper than they were 
in the nursery. If the union is below 
ground level the scion will send out roots 
and the dwarfing effect of the rootstock 
will be lost. This union is indicated by a 
crook and possibly a scar and soil must 
never be allowed above the union if a 


dwarf tree is desired. 
—J.K. Shaw. 


Amherst, Mass. 


Outwitting the Bean Weevil 


EAR EDITOR — In the September 

15 issue of Horticulture, Page 412, 

it tells how to get rid of bean weevils. We 

have never found any trouble if the beans 
are left in the pod, unshelled. 

An old gentleman and an excellent gar- 
dener used to say, ‘“‘Ho! Won't be no trou- 
ble if you leave ’em in the stack.’’ It is 
not everyone who knows how to stack 
beans these days. The way he stacked them 
they would stand handling without 
spilling. 

The ones for his own use he put in his 
shed. When his women folks called for 
more beans, he swept a place on the barn 
floor, brought down a stack of beans, and 
cut the withes that bound them to the 
poles. When they were spread evenly he 
stepped to the wall and took down his flail. 
True ‘as a die that flail rose, circling his 
head, and then down. All the family and 


November 1, 1946 


neighbors knew Grampa was ‘“‘thrashing"’ 
beans. 

—Helen M. Martin. 
East Otisfield, Me. 


The Lobelia Likes Fertilizer 
EAR EDITOR—In the many letters 


and notes that I have read about the 
cardinal lobelia in the garden I have not 
seen any reference to the plant’s fondness 
for heavy feeding. Twenty years ago while 
I was gardening in a Chicago suburb the 
only place to have manure unloaded one 
Winter was a spot of heavy, poorly drained 
soil where I had established this lobelia. 
The several loads of manure were not 
spread until late Spring and much was left 
where it was unloaded. Before that the 
plants had been such as one commonly 
finds growing wild. The Fall following 
their heavy feeding, however, they were 
much-branched and up to three and a half 
feet in height with 10 to 20 laterals per 
stalk. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 





Wintering Hardy Water-Lilies 
EAR EDITOR — In answer to the 


questions which always arise at this 
time of year I wish to say that hardy water 
lilies are very easy to winter over. Where 
there is a sufficient depth of water over the 
soil in which they are planted they are 
perfectly safe. In the case of a shallow pool 
of small size a tight wooden cover can be 
placed over it and a pile of leaves 12 to 15 
inches deep can be raked on top. The 
leaves, however, should extend two or 
three feet beyond the edges of the pool so 
that frost will not enter from the sides. 

Some folks have pools that will not 
stand freezing. In such cases the water may 
be run out. Then the pool should be filled 
with leaves and a cover placed over the 
leaves to keep them dry and from being 
blown away. 

Hardy water-lily roots should not be 
disturbed in the Fall but, if it is more con- 
venient, the containers and all may be re- 
moved to a root cellar. Here they must 
be kept cool and moist throughout the 
Winter. Another safe way to winter hardy 
water lily roots in their containers is to 
bury them in a trench with at least a foot 
of soil over them and the spot covered with 
some protecting material. The most im- 
portant point to remember, therefore, in 
keeping hardy water lilies over Winter is 
to keep the roots moist, free from actual 
freezing and cool. 

—Charies L. Tricker. 
Saddle River, N. J. 
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More About the “Jamberry” 
EAR EDITOR— I noticed in the Oc- 


tober 1, Horticulture that the ‘‘jam- 
berry’ is mentioned under ‘Rambling 
Observations of a Roving Gardener."’ The 
name was given or coined by Dr. Melhus 
of this college, who brought the seed from 
South America. 

One of our Iowa seed companies do- 
nated $75,000 to Iowa State College for 
a special project to improve corn and scien- 
tists from here have been spending much 
time in South America working on the 
project. A branch of cur experiment sta- 
tion has also been established at Antigua, 
Guatemala. While in South America Dr. 
Melhus selected and brought back several 
plants that show possibilities, one of them 
being the ‘‘jamberry,’’ which is nothing 
more than a glorified ground cherry or 
husk tomato. It is large, about the size 
of a small tomato, but does not yet have 
the quality of the small ground cherry. 

We do not know when seeds will be re- 
leased to the trade. There is much work 
to be done on it yet and it is unfortunate 
that requests have come into the college 
from all over the United States for they 
cannot be filled. 

—L. C. Grove. 
Ames, Iowa. 


Success With Anemones 


EAR EDITOR—-1 was interested in 

the picture of Japanese anemones on 
the cover of Horticulture. Three years ago 
I bought a few anemone plants from a 
good nursery, looking forward to their 
late blooming when other flowers would 
be gone. The first Summer they did little 
more than exist. Evidently, they were in 
too shady a place and in too rich or heavy 
a soil. In the Fall I moved the plants into 
full sunshine where there was some clay 
mixed a foot deep with fresh, black soil 
and where the drainage was good. The 
next season the plants grew rapidly and 
sent up several flower stalks. This past 
Summer, the third in my garden, the 
anemones have spread from the roots in 
every direction, so that it has been neces- 
sary to thin and curb them to keep other 
plants from being smothered. 

I have found that they need much water. 
On some hot days the tips of flower stalks 
drooped but as soon as the ground was 
watered they revived at once. 

The pink anemones began to blossom 
in late August and lasted a month. The last 
of October the white ones were still bloom- 
ing, clear white and beautiful. 


—kKatherine V. Welch. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 









ude Flower Peps” 


You get double value from 
costly bouquets for so little. 
No recutting of stems or mussy mix- 
ing. Water stays crystal clear. No 
scouring of vases. No slimy residue. 
JUST DROP IN A FLOWER-PEP TABLET 
Also used with amazing success by 
GARDEN CLUBS + HOSPITALS - CHURCHES 


And the Beautiful Flower-print box 
makes it a lovely gift 


SEND $1.00 NOW for BOX of 50 
or $3.00 for 200, POSTPAID 
DEALERS WANTED 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. H-11 Needham 92, Mass. 








“A Charming Gift” 


This life-like white cement rabbit with 
glass eyes, has removable flower pot 
that’s easy to fill and water. It is 114% 
inches high . . . just about non-tipping 
and non-breakable. Free folder shows 
two styles with prices. 
J. H. MURA CO., Dept. H 

1627 N. Main Street, Racine, Wisconsin 

















d 49 Buy CACTUS direct. . . . You, 
S) too, can have an attractive 
Cactus corner or window gar- 
den. Ten exotic, healthy cac- 
tus plants, all different in- 
cluding rare Mexican cacti for only $1.49 Post- 
aid. If you order at once we will include a 
esurrection Plant FREE. Cultural guide with 
order. Send no money. Pay Postman $1.49 plus 
postage on delivery. Cash orders Postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


FITZPATRICK’S CACTUS GARDENS 
Route 3-H Edinburg, Texas 


PUST PAIL | 


PLANT CLOSED 
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r OLLY... Famous 
a * Oregon Grown 
English Bolly, Loaded 


with scarlet red berries, hormone treated 
to retain its leaves. Prepaid. 2 lbs. $1.95; 
3 Ibs. $2.75; 5 Ibs. $4.25; 10 Ibs. $7.95. 
Mistletoe, pkg. 75c. Big Combination Xmas 
Pack, holly, cedar boughs, mistletoe, other 
Oregon greens, and decorative cones. 7 to 8 


Ibs. $5.00. 


WESTERN GROWERS 


3625 S.E. 67th Ave. Portland 6, Oregon 





TEPHEN F. HAMBLIN’s paragraphs 

concerning the taming of our native 
violets in the June 1 issue of Horticulture 
moves me to protest his statement that few 
of them thrive when removed from their 
natural environment. At least, I would 
like to comment upon my own experience 
with them over a considerable number of 
years. 

Under adverse growing conditions in 
several backyard gardens of several eastern 
states there was real success with the estab- 
lishing of 10 to 12 kinds collected on 
trips. Precious border space was denied the 
rampant and ubiquitous Viola papiliona- 
cea, although I have grown the white- 
flowered form and its progeny populate 
several widespread nooks from one plant 
given me about 15 years ago. 

Under the shade of shrubs and bloom- 
ing late but for a very long period is V. 
canadensis. White with delicate yellow and 
lavender tinting. Next to it with neat, 
dainty and prostrate foliage and early pale 
lavender flowers and long spurs is V. 
rostrata. 

Viola striata, a creamy white branching 
violet flourished for eight years (and prob- 
ably longer after I moved away) on the 
hot south side of the house. A “‘hair-cut’’ 
off and on kept it from seeding too 
quickly. Although I[ do not see it so fre- 
quently in the wild, | was recently en- 
chanted by the sight of masses of it bloom- 
ing thickly under a large colony of mixed 
‘‘Jack-in-the-pulpits’’ in a rich sandy river 
bottom in light shade in the Great 
Smokies. 

In my flower border I had the European 
sweet-scented V. odorata giving delicious 
little bouquets in late March. This one has 
runners as well as many bright purple seed- 
pods at its base. V. pubescens, the branch- 
ing woods violet, with its large yellow 
flowers was content on the north side of 
the house in company with blood-roots 
and with no care whatever. The smoother 
and closely related yellow V. eriocarpa was 
thriving nearby under a lilac. With it the 
annual V. kitaibeliana rafinesqui lifted its 
multitude of pansy-like faces early each 
Spring. 

The very different and magnificent 
large-flowered birds’-foot violet, V. pe- 
data, often considered difficult to domesti- 
cate is really easy, provided it has acid soil 
and is not watered too much. It is usually 
found in sunny or very open wood’s edges 
in light, sandy acid soil. Wherever pink 
ladyslippers are found in dryish pine- 
needle acid soil one usually sees this violet. 

Lovely as the more common ones are, 
V. pedata bicolor with its rich velvety pur- 
ple upper petals and lower ones of pale 
lavender is sure to give even a hardened 
field researcher a lasting memory. I have 
read that this form of the birds’ -foot is still 
harder to tame. Yet, such has not been my 
experience. If possible, the collector should 
take up some of the soil with the roots. 
Fresh seed may be planted in the Fall, 





Illustration from the School Nature League Bulletin. 


Winter or early Spring. Here in the 
Smoky Mountain foothills I hate not only 
seen multitudes of these beauties but also, 
the still rarer white-flowered form. 

The wild white violet of moist loca- 
tions, V. blanda, is slightly sweet-scented 
and is exceedingly neat at all seasons. It 
prefers shade from the hot Summer sun 
and a reasonable amount of moisture. Run- 
ners soon provide nice colonies. Another 
neat little, early white violet is the lance- 
leaved one, V. lanceolata, which tolerates 
sun or shade and varying moisture but the 
plants are healthier and larger in rich, 
moist loam. Still earlier to bloom is the 
yellow-brown veined V. rotundifolia. To 
me the later leaf growth is its most inter- 
esting feature. It needs a cool moist, shady 
soil. A brookside under trees is ideal. 

Whenever I think of the charming 
arrow-leaved violet, V. sagittata, I see a 
high mountain pasture and meadow grass 
thickly intermingled with this slender vio- 
let. This plant seems to me the embodi- 
ment of grace and neatness. Even at this 
late season, without its showy bloom the 
unusual cut of the smooth, long-stemmed 
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Downy yellow violet, Vio 
Creamy violet, V. striata 


Canada violet, V. canade 
Dog violet, V. conspersa 
Long-spurred violet, V. ra 
Round-leaved or early ye 
Sweet white violet, V. pal 
White violet, V. blanda 
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With Violets 


“arrows’ and upstanding, _ prominent, 
large light green cleistogamous flowers are 
a pleasure to see. This one is also easily 
tamed in ordinary garden soil. 

Although I have grown still others | 
shall now mention a great favorite of later 
acquaintance which is rather common in 
dryish, lightly shaded woods and open 
pastures in the Great Smoky’s foothills at 
about a 2000 foot elevation. It is prob- 
ably found at much greater heights, too, 
where there are open places not too rich 
or moist. This is V. hirsutula. It is strik- 
ing in its ‘‘different’’ leaf appearance. 
These are usually medium to large, round- 
ish, with a silvery effect in some seasons. 
Depending upon the soil and rainfall, the 
plants show great differences in height, 
size of leaf and coloring. In dry or poor 
places I find the leaves appressed to the 
ground with no cleistogamous flowers at 
their bases but on richer hillsides the violet 
is upright, more purple-veined and with 
plenty of seeds in formation. 

Intriguing in appearance are two V. 


larger leaves, with the deeply cut lobes of 
V. palmata but the charming mottling of 
V. hirsutula. I have been saving the seeds 
of these and will endeavor to determine 
whether many of their progeny will come 
true and provide a distinct variety. The 
other hybrid seems to be one of V. hirsu 
tula x V. sagittata. Mottled leaves are 
again dominant but the shape is definitely 
that of the arrow-leaved violet with the 
latter's slenderness but I have yet to see 
the flowers of either hybrid. 

The only other mottled-leaved violet | 
have seen is the beautiful V. hastata, the 
halberd-leaved violet. None of the botan- 
ists mention the fact that there are any- 
thing but plain green leaves on this early, 
branching, yellow-flowered violet of moist 
shady places. Yet, only once have I seen a 
dozen or so plants without the lovely 
green and white spotted leaves. 

I have found that nothing more than 
understanding care is needed to succeed 
with native violets. If the natural environ- 
ment cannot always be seen in order to 
imitate it, this information can easily be 
sought in the botanical and horticultural 
manuals found in most good public li- 
braries. If the desire and love for these 
plants is great enough, the rest is easy. 


hirsutula hybrids recently found. One is —Elsie Webb Cisler. 
apparently half V. palmata and has taller, Bryson City, N. C. 
SOME COMMON AND EASILY RECOGNIZED VIOLETS 
(One-half natural size) 
escens 9. Primrose-leaved violet, V. primulifolia 


10. Lance-leaved violet, V. lanceolata 
11. Palmate violet, V. palmata 

12. Bird’s-foot violet, V. pedata 

13. Meadow blue violet, V. sororia 


let, V. rotundifolia 14. Marsh blue violet, V. cucullata 


15. Common blue violet, V. papilionacea 


16. Early blue violet, V. fimbriatula 



























































































Cup Shaped Lilies 


DAURICUM PARDINUM-— Soft apricot flushed pink 
and gold. 2 to 3 feet. Mid August. 
Each 60¢, Doz. $6.50 
UMBELLATUM GRANDIFLORUM—Brilliant orange- 
red, brown spotted. 2 to 3 feet. Late June. 
Ea. 50¢, Doz. $5.00 
UMBELLATUM MAHOGANY—Deep brownish-red. 
9 to 12 inches. Early July. Ea. 90¢, Doz. $10.00 
UMBELLATUM MOONLIGHT—Clear warm yellow 
lightly flushed with scarlet at the petal tips. 3 
feet. Early July. Ea. $1.75, Doz. $7.50 
UMBELLATUM SELECTED SEEDLINGS—From the 
garden of one of America’s finest hybridizers 
Apricot, yellow, orange-red to deep red. Mixed 
colors only. 15 inches to 3 feet. 
Ea. $1.25, Doz. $12.50. Special low rate per 100 
UMBELLATUM W. N. CRAIG—Named for the fa- 
mous specialist. Clear, unspotted apricot blooms 
of graceful shape. 2 to 3 feet. Mid June. 
Ea. $2.50, Doz. $25.00 


GARDEN LILIES 
Alan and Esther Macneil 
North Springfield 


Partial list on request 


Vermont 
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Just Imported from Holland 


GIANT PAPERWHITE | 


narcissi 


Clusters of pure white fragrant blos- 
soms. Without question the most popu- 
lar bulb for home culture, quickest and 
surest to bloom. 


Grow them in fancy bowls with only 
pebbles and water. 


Three sizes: $1.20, $1.50, $1.85 
per dozen postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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“6 ' *” ELECTRIC SEED 
* | 
GRO-QUICk BED HEATER 
“Root Cuttings in 6 Days” 
“Seed Up in 30 Hours” 
“Cut Germination Time 2/3” 


“Transplant 2 Weeks Sooner” 


These enthusiastic reports from users 
to tell what GRO-QUICK SOIL HEAT- & 
ING CABLE will do for you. Send today for testi- 
monials and free, new instruction sheet with plans. 
For hotbeds—coldframes—unheated greenhouses 
plant benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground. Operates from household current. Imme- 
diate delivery direct or thru dealer. Prepaid in USA. 
JUNIOR 40° Cable, 200 watt with thermo- $5 35 
stat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq. ft. ........... ° 
SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with thermo- $6 95 
stat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft. ........... . 


GRO-QUICK — 338.W. Huron st. 


Chicago 10, Ill. 
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The World’s Largest 


TULIP 


@ Enormous flowers often 

5” high and 9” across on 
tall stems. Glowing scarlet, 
yellowish base, they bloom 
with the daffodils. d 


TOP SIZE, FIRST-GRADE BULBS 
3 tor $1.00; 12 tor $3.00 prepaid 





SEND TODAY 
for 32-page Bulb 
and Rose Catalog 
in full color. 


| RICH & SONS (#86) NURSERY _ 


DEPT. H, HILLSBORO, OREGON 







































’ HEN two men can start a project 

which will make an entire com- 
munity garden conscious, it is something to 
write about. This then, tells briefly what 
Merle L. Averill and Benjamin Blanchard 
have done in the town of Whitman, Mass. 
These two men happen to be interested 
particularly in the growing of outdoor 
chrysanthemums and it occurred to them 
in 1935 to organize a men’s garden club 
made up mostly of men whose interest 
also lay in the culture of these flowers. 
Gradually, the work of this organization, 
which now has 35 members, has made 
Whitman, to a large extent, a chrysanthe- 
mum town, with an exhibition each year 
that in size and in the comprehensive na- 
ture of its displays rivals that of similar 
exhibitions in any large city. 

The remarkable feature of this great 
show is that no schedule is prepared and 
no prizes offered. That means that no 
judging has to be done and that there is no 
jealousy over awards. Each member of 
the club undertakes to stage as large an 
exhibit as possible and every exhibit is 
carefully and legibly labeled. It becomes 
possible, therefore, for visitors to look 
over the 200 different varieties on display 
and select those which they would like to 
grow in their gardens. Members of the 
club are on hand at all times to answer 
questions about the different varieties — 
the ease or difficulty involved in their cul- 
tivation, their relative hardiness and any 
peculiarities which they may have. 

The 1946 show, which was held in the 


The widely-grown chrysanthemum 
Mrs. Pierre S. duPont III. 





A men’s club concentrates on 


Hardy Chrysanthemums 


middle of October in the town 
hall, attracted flower lovers 
from long distances and was by 
all odds the largest exhibition 
which the club has held, per- 
haps because this year’s season 
has been a very favorable one 
in Massachusetts. One special 
feature about the exhibition was the large 
amount of space given to the so-called 
English chrysanthemums, which are really 
not English but varieties originated in 
Canada, or obtained by crossing Canadian 
and American strains. Of course, the show 
also included the originations of practi- 
cally every prominent chrysanthemum hy- 
bridist throughout the United States. 

The outstanding novelty at this show 
was the variety Fred F. Rockwell, with 
bronze and orange-scarlet blended in freely 
borne pompon flowers. Another featured 
variety was Autumn Lights, with coppery 
bronze blooms. 

Another group of recently introduced 
varieties were the shrimp-pink and salmon 
Allegro, the coppery red Aviator, the 
primrose yellow Morning Star and the 
mauve pink Morning Glow. The new 
well tested double Korean variety Ember, 
with truly bronze-colored blooms, was 
popular. 

Frieda, a white-centered, pale pink 
anemone-flowered variety, and Bronze 
Frieda, like some of the other kinds promi- 
nent at the show, are better known in the 
florists’ trade than among home gardeners, 
but were in this show. Eldorado, with 
canary yellow blooms and Amber 
Glow, pinkish bronze in color, 
were in excellent condition. In this 
grouping came the reddish bronze 
Indianola, the light lavender Major 
Edward Bowes and Orchid Beauty. 
Other established varieties promi- 
nently displayed were Mrs. Pierre 
S. duPont III, with its large bronzy 
flowers, Burma and Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, prominent in the bronze- 
colored class. Among the pinks, 
Pink Radiance and Jean Treadway 
were outstanding. Lavender Lady 
was also included in many exhibits. 
Pale Moon and Harbor Lights rep- 
resented the soft yellow varieties. 
Among white-flowered varieties, 
Avalanche and the old Tasiva were 
prominent. 

A check on the many varieties 
exhibited revealed that the outdoor 
chrysanthemum has come a long 
way in the last 20 years. 

Among the new kinds shown 
was one rose-pink in color origi- 
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The new hardy chrysanthemum 
Fred F. Rockwell. 


nated by Mr. Averill and named for his 
wife. 

The president of the club this year is 
Joseph Smith; the vice-president, Ernest 
Godbout; the secretary, Richard Pratt and 
the treasurer, William McNeil. 


The Koelreuteria in Kansas 
& FLOWERING ornamental trees are 


not too numerous here in the mid- 
West, I should like to mention one of my 
favorites, the goldenrain tree, Keelreuteria 
paniculata. Seven years ago I bought a 
very small tree and, although some of the 
years have not been good to it, it is now 
about 14 feet high and has bloomed for 
several years. 

The large panicles of small yellow flow- 
ers appear about June to July and are 
showy, being carried well above the folli- 
age. They also last for several weeks and 
are followed by three-parted, capsule-like 
pods which present an odd appearance 
swaying in the breeze. Likewise, the com- 
pound foliage adds much to their decora- 
tive value. 

The tree is said to grow about 30 feet 
high and develop a rounded top. While it 
has a short life, the seeds may be sown in 
Autumn and it may also be propagated by 
root cuttings. So far, none of the many 
garden pests have sampled it. For me, it 
seems happy in an open sunny exposure 
in not too good a location. 


—aAnna Johanning. 


Baldwin, Kans. 


Pilgrimage to Mexico City 


HE annual garden pilgrimage to 

Mexico City, sponsored by the Texas 
Garden Clubs, will be held February 14 
through 24. At this time the Pan-Ameri- 
can Garden Club Association will also hold 
its Fourth International Flower Arrange- 
ment Clinic. For those who so desire, the 
following week may also be spent in 
Guatemala. The pilgrimage is open to gar- 
den lovers from all over the United States. 
A special train will leave San Antonio, 
Tex. Anyone desiring further information 
may obtain it by writing to Mrs. Ben G. 
O’Neal, Country Club Estates, Wichita 
Fall, Tex. 
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R. C. Headstrom tells about 


Muskrats in the Winter 


S WE motor through the country at 
this time of the year taking advan- 
tage of the few remaining pleasant days 
before the stormy ones of Winter drive us 
to our firesides we are likely to notice, if 
we are observant, conical piles of mud and 
vegetable matter rising above the water in 
swampy and marshy areas. They look so 
much like natural hummocks that we may 
give them but a passing thought but they 
are the Winter lodges of muskrats and it 
might not be amiss to stop a moment and 
examine them. 

Muskrat houses are usually dome- 
shaped, although they vary in different 
parts of the country. Those of the Mary- 
land marshes are flat-topped. As a rule, 
they are two or three feet high but may be 
as high as four feet with a diameter of 10 
feet. These, however, are exceptions. 

Muskrats may build their houses among 
willow sprouts or in masses of sweet flags 
but usually select a site where the water is 
about two feet deep, either in the middle 
of a stream or a few feet offshore in a pond. 
At this spot they bring together sedges, 
pondweeds, cattails and other coarse vege- 
tation which they mix with mud. This 
material becomes more or less immovable 
as it continues to pile up and when the 
animals have a pile sufficiently large they 
make a tunnel or plunge hole from the 
bottom upward and hollow out a chamber 
just below the surface of the dome. Mean- 
while, as the roof sinks more mud and 
stalks are placed on the top of the chamber 
and the entire house is finally wadded and 
plastered by mud and water-soaked small 
vegetation until the whole structure is firm 
and able to withstand the buffeting of 
winter storms. 

The chamber which is carpeted with a 
soft bed of leaves and moss may be a foot 
or more in diameter and sufficiently high 
to enable the occupants to move about 
freely. Since it serves as feeding and sleep- 
ing quarters, it may occasionally contain 
several alcoves slightly partitioned from 
one another or there may be two chambers, 
each with its own plunge hole. Such 
chambers are probably occupied by differ- 
ent families. As a rule, the largest houses 
seldom provide quarters for more than five 
or six rats but there is a case on record 
where an enormous lodge harbored 14 
animals. 

All muskrats do not build these Winter 
lodges. If the banks of the pond or stream 
they inhabit are suitable, they tunnel into 
the banks beneath the water, slanting up- 
ward and construct a chamber well above 
high water level which they line and use as 
a Winter retreat. In either case, muskrats 
are active all Winter, making excursions 
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beneath the ice and feeding on submerged 
roots and stalks of lilies, cattails and other 
water plants. They are able swimmers and 
often travel great distances beneath the ice 
and wherever they find openings they 
build eating huts over them. 

Should a severe Winter follow a dry 
Fall and the ponds and streams freeze to 
the bottom, the animals may be frozen into 
their houses or shut out on land, to be 
starved or killed by their enemies. Should 
the water rise, they may be forced to leave 
their houses and search for new locations, 
a hazardous undertaking since they are 
thus exposed to attack. 

In spite of such dangers, muskrats dwell 
in comparative safety during the Winter, 
for the ice protects them from all enemies 
except the mink. Whatever the weather 
may: be above the ice, the temperature 
about them hardly varies a degree. Snow 
or sleet storms may rage above, winds may 
howl! through the swamps and marshes, 
and foxes and owls may range the frozen 
sloughs but as long as the ice holds the 
muskrats come and go as they please, feed- 
ing on submerged plants. They need fear 
no lack of air for there is usually plenty 
close up under the edge of the bank. There 
may also be places of unfrozen water 
where they may swim with their heads out 
of water as in Summer, breathing as they 
go. Here, of course, danger may lurk in the 
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form of a mink which comes to fish but is 
ever ready to seize any unwary muskrat 
that comes its way. 

However, muskrats do not live an envi- 
able life. They are beset by too many ene- 
mies to make life anything but a constant 
round of danger, except for the Winter. 
Hawks and owls attack them from the air. 
Foxes, weasels and many other animals 
prey upon them when they venture upon 
land. Mink and otter follow them in the 
water and the larger members of the pike 
family may seize them from below. They 
must ever be on the alert and, aithough 
they have devised various means of escape, 
such means avail them little when the ice 
breaks up and they are driven from their 
lodges by floods or when they are forced 
to venture out of the water in search of 
food. 

During the February or March thaws 
we may find their tracks in the snow or 
mud along the edge of a pond, stream or 
marsh. The usual gait of the muskrat is a 
slow walk but in early Spring the gait de- 
pends upon the depth of the snow or mud. 
If it is deep the animal jumps but if it is 
shallow it simply walks along although at 
times it might run slightly. The front feet 
are smaller than the hind ones but the char- 
acteristic feature of the muskrat track is the 
tail print. This shows as a continuous line 
when the animal walks but in jumping it 
follows the imprints of the feet. 

Were it not for the tail mark, muskrat 
tracks might be confused with those of the 
mink. However, the bushy tail of the mink 
makes an indistinct mark compared with 
that of the muskrat and in the tracks of the 
muskrat the claws show whereas in those 
of the mink they do not. 

In general structure and in the teeth the 
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Muskrats are beset by many enemies and must keep alert if they 
are to remain alive. 
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muskrat is a larger edition of the mouse but 
in shape and habits it reminds us of the 
beaver, although it is much smaller and its 
tail is quite unlike that of the latter. The 
beaver’s tail is broad and flattened laterally 
while that of the muskrat is narrow and 
flattened vertically. The body is stout and 
thickset and the head is rounded and looks 
much like that of a giant meadow mouse. 
The ears are short and almost hidden in 
the long fur. The eyes are black and shin- 
ing. The teeth consist of a pair of front 
teeth on each jaw, then a long bare space, 
then four grinders on each side. Long sen- 
sitive hairs like the whiskers of mice radi- 
ate from the nose and mouth. 

The legs are short and the hind ones are 
larger and stronger than the front ones. 
The hind feet are also longer than the 
front ones and have webs between the toes. 
The front feet, on the other hand, are pro- 
vided with long sharp claws which are 
used for digging. The tail is long and has 
little or no fur on it but it is covered with 
scales. The pelage consists of two coats, a 
dense soft under-fur which forms a water- 
proof protection for the body of the ani- 
mal and a long outer coat of hard, coarse, 
glistening hairs. 

If one is not familiar with the muskrat 
all this might lead him to suspect that it is 
essentially a water animal and such is the 
case. The muskrat is seldom observed far 
from water. Its heavy body and short legs 
do not incline it toward rapid locomotion 
on land, whereas its strong, webbed hind 


feet provide very efficient oars while its tail 
serves admirably as a rudder. Moreover, 
the fine fur next to the body is so water- 
proof that no matter how much the animal 
swims or dives it is never wet. 

Although amphibious, the muskrat is 
more at home in the water than on land. 
I have watched these animals time on end 
and have marvelled how easily they swim, 
with their noses or heads and the tips of 
their tails, above the water. 

The muskrat is found wherever water 
and food plants provide suitable conditions 
for living. Unlike the wild and retiring 
beavers, they have adapted their habits to 
the presence of man and carry on their 
daily activities with complete indifference. 
They are at home on any small pond, bit 
of swamp or deep brook within a short 
distance of one’s house. They are, how- 
ever, most abundant in extensive marshes 
where shallow water supports a varied as- 
sortment of cattail and other food plants. 

Muskrats are essentially nocturnal and 
do most of their hunting for food at night. 
Nevertheless, I have seen them during the 
day, especially in Summer when they de- 
light in swimming or floating in the sha- 
dow of old willows where the water is 
deep and cool. Muskrats believe in safety 
first and often avoid such enemies as the 
fox by building little islands or rafts of 
sticks, cattails and other plant stalks on 
which they sit while feeding. From such 
rafts they plunge headlong into the water 
upon the approach of an enemy. In Win- 
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SAVE 15% ON A LOVELIER SPRING GARDEN! 


EXTRA SPECIAL VALUE— 
GIANT MAY-FLOWERING TULIP MIXTURE 





50 Bulbs for only $3.25 
25 ior only $1.75 — 
500 for only $27.50 _ 


This Giant-Flowering Tulip Mixture has, 
for years, been the special pride and 
joy of thousands of discriminating gar- 
deners! Made up of many types of popu- 
lar Tulips—Darwins, Cottage, Breeders, 
Triumphs, Mendels and others equally 
lovely—this assortment 
mense, long-stemmed 
grandest array of colors all through 
May. Ideal for beds and borders. 





100 for only $5.95 
1000 for only $52.50 


Order Today. Every Bulb, Plump and 
Healthy—Guaranteed to Bloom! 


ter such rafts are not always completely 
covered by ice but may be roofed over with 
snow and then serve as breathing holes 
when the animals are swimming under the 
ice in search of food. 

In Summer, muskrats also dig an elab- 
orate system of tunnels which they use for 
refuge and breeding. The mouths of these 
tunnels start well under the water and lead 
upward to chambers above the water level, 
sometimes beneath the roots of trees. Air 
holes leading from these chambers to the 
surface of the ground serve for ventilation. 
Muskrats also excavate short tunnels end- 
ing in chambers at intervals along the edges 
of ponds or streams which they use as re- 
treats from danger when too far from 
home. 

The young are born in late April or 
early May with a fine covering of hair and 
grow rapidly, reaching a good size and 
being able to shift for themselves when a 
little over a month old. They remain with 
their parents through Summer and early 
Fall, paddling and wading in the shallow 
water near the shore or curled into little 
brown furry balls and fast asleep among 
the flags and bullrushes. When Indian 
Summer arrives they appear seized with a 
wanderlust, even as their parents are, and 
start out to explore strange meadows and 
streams until they find sites to their liking. 
Then they settle down for the Winter. 


—Richard Headstrom. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE RIGHT ANSWER —”LBEKS” 


ES, the right answer to Horticulture’s recent picture 

quiz was leeks. Only a portion of the great number 
of answers received has as yet been examined, but the 
following have been the first to give the right answer 
from their respective states: 

Arkansas——Elizabeth F. Kettner, Eureka Springs 

California——Fred McNabb, San Francisco 

Connecticut—H. C. Hyde, Middle Haddam 

Indiana—Mrs. W. W. White, Fort Wayne 


Kentucky—NMrs. S. I. Kornhauser, Louisville 











QUALITY CROCUS MIXTURE—ALL GAY COLORS! 
100 Bulbs for only $1.95 
50 for only $1.15 — 500 for only $8.50 — 1000 for only $15.75 
Exceptionally high quality bulbs blooming in a bright profusion 
of colors! Favored for solid beds or lavish Rientin around 
shrubbery and trees and throughout lawns. NOTE E LOW 
PRICES. 





ECONOMY SPECIAL — SNOWDROPS 


Nodding white flowers, often blooming through snow. Grow 
sanywhere—under trees and shrubs, in lawns, rockgardens, etc. 


12 for only 50c 50 for only $1.75 
25 for only 95< 100 for only $3.25 


ORDERS PREPAID within 400 miles of N. Y. C. 


WRITE TODAY for your FREE FALL CATALOGUE listing hun- 


dreds bulb offers: 


Celfe” 


America’s Largest Florist Established 1889 
158 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Maryland—-Florence M. Morgan, Oxford 
Massachusetts—-Sherman K. Hardy, Lexington 
Michigan—NMrs. Margaret Keel, Highland Park 
New Hampshire, W. P. Tolman, Chesham 

New Jersey—Mrs. Edgar A. Knapp, Rumson 
New York—Allyn Cox, New York 
Ohio—Mrs. H. J. Crawford, Cleveland 
Pennsylvania—Ernestine F. Kuehnle, Philadelphia 
Rhode Island——Mrs. Edwin Speidel, Providence 
Texas—George F. Verhalen, Scottsville 
Virginia—-Mrs. Janet Stuart Durham, Richmond 
Washington——-Terry Niemeier, Suquamish 

W isconsin——Dr. George H. Scheer, Sheboygan 
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O. suksdorfi O. purpurea 


Variety in Oxalis 


HE charm of oxalis may be accounted 

for in the diversity of the leaf form 
which is a never ending source of interest 
to collectors of this humble plant. Aside 
from the outline there is exquisite and 
equally diverse coloring to give it orna- 
mental value. 

The leaflet though predominantly green 
ranges in shade from apple to sage and 
chartreuse to forest green and some are 
dark brown shot with gold. The purple 
undersurface of some leaflets is constant 
and of considerable value for purposes of 
identity but with many it is fleeting and 
fades quickly in sunlight. The pubescence 
of the leaflets and stems has a remarkable 
color range and texture from a silky down 
to a harsh bristle, and in shades of bright 
yellow, brown, silver and fiery red. The 
number of leaflets varies from one in O. 
monophylla to 20 in O. palmifrons and 
all are beautifully and gracefully arranged. 

The power of movement in the leaflets 
of some forms although considered invol- 
untary seems under study to be defi- 
nitely wilful, since some sleep and 
others remain awake on the same 
plant; nor do they have a constant 
time, the hours being from 4 p.m. to 
midnight. It is noticeable that those 
leaflets of a more succulent nature and 
without a notch at the apex are less in- 
clined to sleep. It is worth while to 
watch them prepare for rest. It is usu- 
ally a slow motion process except 
when a storm approaches when it 


takes place with automatic precision. pp 


Some furl their leaflets vertically up- 
wards and rest against each other, and 
some fold downwards vertically 
against the stem. The shape of the leaflets 
and the proper terms used for the different 
outlines should be studied so as to fix a 
good mental picture. 

The inversely heart-shaped leaf is per- 
haps the best known to most gardeners 
since O. cernua the familiar Bermuda 
buttercup of our childhood has been culti- 
vated in the United States for well over a 
century. 

The next most familiar outline is a re- 
versed kidney shaped one, which is formed 
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O. hirta 


when the notch is broader than deep, as in 
O. metcalfei, the mount sorrel of the west- 
ern states, and quite similar to O. violacea, 
the wood sorrel of the East. 

The rotund outline is familiar to grow- 
ers of O. purpurea (O. variabilis). Always 
the medial leaflet in the trifoliate forms 
carries the true outline, the laterals some- 
times sharply different and always smaller. 
In the form of O.. purpurea, known as O. 
laburnifolia, the medial leaflet in maturity 
becomes semi-rhomboid after appearing 
rotund in the juvenile stage. It is further 
distinguishable by the deep reddish under- 
surface of the leaflets and the creamy- 
yellow, large, single flower. 

The oxalis forms with digitate outline 
may carry fingers of three to 12 and these 
may be slender linear-oblong to linear- 
ovate and may have a rounded, pointed 
cut-off or notched apex and all these differ- 
ences may obtain not only in the same spe- 
cies but on the same plant. The difference 
of the leaflets before, during and after 
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O. palmifrons O. bowiei 


flowering may be so great as to appear as 
a totally strange species. 

The palmate outline is beautifully ex- 
emplified in O. palmifrons, a dwarf plant 
with many leaves of 20 or more leaflets, 
crowded around the barely exserted stem. 
They are in graceful formation like perfect 
little fans. 

The four leaflets without notch in O. 
deppei are semi-rounded although some 
appear almost truncate. 

Oxalis hirta contains more than 20 
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Leaves 


prominent forms, the stems of nearly all of 
which rest on the ground with the ends up 
turned. The small bifoliate or trifoliate 
leaves are entire or notched, oblong or 
ovate and arranged alternately on the stem, 
or again all on one side: a few are 
staunchly erect. 

Not all oxalis leaves have the familiar 
sweet-sour taste, some being definitely 
sweet and still others as bitter as aloe. In 
South and Central America the oxalis 
plants are used not only medicinally but 
for many industrial uses such as in teeth 
cleansers and metal polishes and as filler 
in the adobe blocks used to build homes. 

-Ester D. Le Mans. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Three New Grape Varieties 


CHUYLER, Steuben, and Interlaken 

Seedless are the names of three new 
grapes developed at the experiment station 
at Geneva, N. Y. 

Schuyler is a very early black grape. 
Steuben a late mid-season variety, and 
Interlaken Seedless a very early yel 
low-fruited seedless grape developed 
in collaboration with the New York 
Botanic Garden. 

Schuyler is a seedling of Zinfandel 
crossed with Ontario. Zinfandel ts a 
black grape of the viniferous or Euro- 
pean type, and is too tender to be 
grown in New York State. Ontario 
is an early season white grape. The 
new Schuyler bears large cylindrical 
clusters of black grapes which ripen at 
Geneva about September 5, or about 
25 days ahead of Concord. It is not 

so hardy as Ontario or Concord, but ranks 
with Seneca, Delaware, Golden Muscat, 
Niagara and Diamond in this respect. 

Steuben came from a cross between 
Wayne and Sheridan, both of which orig- 
inated at the experiment station. It is a 
black-fruited sort that ripens a day or two 
after Concord, or about October | at 
Geneva. 

Interlaken Seedless, when fully ripened, 
has a rich golden yellow color, and a high 
sugar content. 








HERE are two factors to be consid- 

ered in selecting storage conditions for 
tender corms, bulbs and tubers—-tempera- 
ture and moisture. Taken together, the de- 
sirable storage conditions for over-winter- 
ing different plants of this group seem to 
vary from cool and reasonably humid to 
warm and dry. 

As for temperature, there are two ranges 
—50 degrees or below and 60 degrees or 
higher. The gladiolus corms are the princi- 
pal occupants of low storage temperatures, 
since warm dry conditions cause shriveling 
and warm wet ones lead to rotting. By the 
time the corms reach the Winter storage 
stage they should have been freed of the 
yellow foliage and have been permitted to 
dry or cure. The new corms are stored in 
their husks. The modern method for thrips 
control is to dust the corms with a five per 
cent DDT powder. The advantage of this 
method over the older one of naphthalene 
fumigation early in the dormant period is 
that it can be carried out at the lower tem 
perature and thus need not interfere with 
normal storage. 

Tigridia and acidanthera corms are also 
best kept at the same temperature. With 


Storing Bulbs and Tubers 


them, however, the lots of corms are often 
so small that the danger of drying is best 
warded off by packing them in sand. The 
same applies to zephyranthes bulbs. 

Begonia tubers also come through satis- 
factorily in a 40 to 50 degree temperature. 
Recent information supplied to the Ameri- 
can Begonia Society by Charles J. Dean in- 
dicates that tuberous-rooted begonias may 
be treated in somewhat the same manner 
as dahlias. The plants are cut to the tuber 
after frost has killed the tops and the tu- 
bers are then placed in berry baskets along 
with whatever soil may adhere to them. 
Mr. Dean then places the baskets in a barrel 
in a basement storage room ventilated in 
the manner used for the storage of pota- 
toes and apples. 

Dahlia clumps which were dug after 
their tops were cut down by frost can be 
stored intact. A temperature just below 
50 degrees seems suitable provided saw- 
dust, newspaper, peat moss or some similar 
material surrounds them to prevent exces- 
sive drying. The roots also need to be 
checked occasionally because of possible 
drying in storage. 

Cannas can go along with the dahlias. 
They can be left undivided in a place 





where the temperature remains about 50 
degrees or slightly lower. Any soil that 
adheres to the roots may be permitted to 
remain on the stored clumps. 

Galtonias are nearly hardy and, thus, 
are usually removed from the open soil 
late in the Autumn and carried over Win- 
ter mixed with sand in a place where the 
temperature is slightly below 50 degrees. 
Montbretias are also dug late and will be 
all right where the temperature is only 
slightly above freezing. The corms are us- 
ually packed in slightly moist sand or peat 
moss to prevent excessive drying. 

Some bulbs need to be kept fairly warm 
and dry during the Winter. This is espe- 
cially true of the ismene or Peruvian daffo- 
dil, Hymenocallis calathina, and of tube- 
roses. If storage conditions for either of 
these bulbs fall short of 60 degrees and are 
on the moist side, failure to bloom will 
probably result the next year. Tuberoses 
are often lifted with the soil still clinging 
to the clumps and put into storage in that 
condition, after drying. 

Caladiums were, or should have been, 
brought indoors before freezing occurred. 
They can spend the Winter in soil which 
is permitted to dry and remain dry at a 
temperature of 60 degrees or slightly 
higher. Achimenes can also be kept over 
in a dry soil. Those in pots can, after dry- 
ing, be left undisturbed until Spring. 








A SPECIAL SELECTION 
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Your Gardening Friends 


HINK of the lasting pleasure you'll give your friends with 

this unique gift—a lovely, fragrant garden, radiant with 
color all next summer and fall! 12 popular flowers, many All- 
America winners, in a gay, bright red gift box decorated with 
a Kodachrome garden scene. Each packet has a _ beautiful, 
natural color picture of the flowers the seeds will produce, 
adding to the beauty of the gift. 

Ail are the finest, guaranteed seeds from Burpee’s Floradale 
Farms, the most famous flower seed farms in the world. This is 
truly the “Hit Parade of Favorite Flowers!” 


All you want at only $1 each, postpaid to you by 
return mail. If you want gifts mailed direct to your 


friends, be sure to give complete names and addresses 
and send the gift cards you'd like enclosed. Boxes will 
be mailed to them about Dec. 10. 
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AJ] GIFT BOX 


Burpee Super Giant Zinnias, Giant Snapdragons, Mam- 
moth Mum Marigolds, Yellow Cosmos, Heavenly Blue 
Morning Glories, fragrant Petunias, Blanche Burpee 
Forget-Me-Nots, etc.—all easy to grow! Ideal for birth- 
days, anniversaries, etc. Each packet printed with 
regular price—some worth 25c each—totaling $2.20. 
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‘= W. Atlee Burpee Co. " 








P delphia 32, Pa. 

17 Burpee Building | ae) Clinton: tows 
Please send Gift Boxes of. Burpee Seeds @ $1 each: 
(]....Postpaid by return mail. Enclosed 
C)....Direct to list of frigiids attached. re 
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FOUR LITTLE-USED ANNUAL FLOWERS 


ENJOY trying unusual annuals in my garden. Each year | 

try the seed of one or more that I have never grown before. 
If they germinate well, grow and bloom profusely, some garden 
visitor is sure to say, ‘‘It’s a weed in so-and-so."’ Perhaps it is, 
and who cares, if it is a dependable flower in my garden? 

The butter daisy, Verbesina encelioides, is a lovely tall an- 
nual of which the above could be said. I used it as a background 
annual since it grows to four feet tall. It makes a nice bushy 
growth to the ground and has pleasing gray-green foliage and 
clusters of jagged-edged yellow daisies with fluffy yellow centers 
which make pretty, long-lasting cut flowers. This plant is very 
easy to grow from home-saved seed sown in April or May but 
it did not self-sow in my garden. 

The'sweet-scented stars of the flowering tobacco still hold the 
charm of the unusual, although I have grown them for half a 
dozen years. I first grew the evening-flowering tuberose-scented 
pure white Nicotiana affinis more properly N. alata grandiflora. 
Then I tried the hybrids with their cream, rose, pink and crim- 
son blossoms. All grew over two feet tall, Crimson Bedder 
especially proving a treasure. It is low-growing and has many 
stems to a plant, each one thick with velvety-crimson, deli- 
ciously scented stars. I could not resist planting it near the path 
to my back door. 

The tall, yellow-flowering N. glauca with its blue-green foli- 
age is on my list for next season. Nicotianas self-sow just 
enough to be a pleasant filler in my garden. 

Nigella or love-in-a-mist is the most charming small blue 
flower I have ever grown for cutting. It has finely cut foliage 
and rich blue flowers on foot-high stems. Other names for this 
delightful flower are devil-in-the-bust and lady-in-a-bower. 
The former name comes from the odd horned seed pods. It is a 
hardy annual and often self-sows a bit. 

The coral flower, Talinum paniculatum, grew about 18 
inches tall and made a decorative mat of shining green succulent 
foliage from which sprang many strong slender stems topped 
with rosy pink clusters of delicate flowers. 


—Fern C. Miller. 
Winsor, Mo. 


BLACK WALNUTS RUIN TOMATOES 


TUDIES of the cause of severe wilting of tomato plants 

growing adjacent to black walnut trees have convinced scien- 
tists at the state experiment station at Geneya, N. Y., that the 
trouble is directly related to a toxin given off by the roots of the 
black walnut. 

Observations made in a number of plantings over the past 
several years are summarized by Dr. Otto A. Reinking, station 
plant disease specialist, who concludes that, “In all cases ob- 
served during the past 10 years, the effect on tomato plants 
growing in the root area of walnut trees was severe enough to 
cause almost a total loss of fruit in the affected spots.” 

One should hesitate to plant tomatoes, alfalfa, and even cab- 
bage or certain nursery stock in fields which may border black 
walnut trees. Such fields should be planted to crops known not 
to be affected, or the black walnut trees had better be cut down. 
Even where the trees are cut down, however, no tomatoes 
should be planted in the field the same year, or until the roots 
have decayed so as to allow time for the toxins to be leached out 
of the soil. 

In Doctor Reinking’s studies it was noted that the effect of 
black walnut trees alongside a tomato field can be seen in a semi- 
circle about the trees extending to a distance of somewhat over 
the height of the tree. In other words, the stunting and wilting 
effects of black walnut on tomatoes would extend 50 feet or 
more into the field in the vicinity of a 50-foot tree. 

The chemical which is believed to cause the injury, and which 
has been extracted from the hulls and roots of black walnuts is 
known as ‘“‘juglone’’ and has proved exceedingly toxic when in- 
jected into stems of tomato and alfalfa plants. Grasses, corn, 
beans and beets do not appear to be affected by the toxin. 
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Tulip Time at our Mile Front Bulb Farm, May 17, 1946, Islip, N. Y. 


EXHIBITION 
DAFFODIL and TULIP BULBS 
Plant Now 


As one of the largest growers and importers of American, Dutch, 
English and French flower bulbs in the United States, our 
Autumn catalogue features a complete list of the best tested 
varieties of daffodils and tulips. Nevertheless, we think it im- 
portant that we present a short list of these popular flower bulbs 
which should be planted NOW. Daffodil experts consider these 
varieties a must list for every up-to-date good garden collection. 
All have received highest honors at exhibitions in this country 


as well as abroad. 


Both the daffodils and tulips are offered for the first time 


by us AT NEW LOW PRICES. 


EXHIBITION DAFFODILS 
At New Low Prices 


The following 6 varieties of Geld 
Medal daffodils are listed by us for 
the first time at less than half the 
price that we have been able to offer 
them during the war years. A grand 
ps a a penn chasrephentide show 

odils w your garden collection. 


BEERSHEBA — The finest pure white 
Giant trum daffodil—45¢ ea.; 
$4. for 10; $35. per 100. 


KILLIGREW — Large bright yellow 
star shaped medium trumpet daffo- 
dil, with deep orange red cup, that 
does not burn in the sun—20c e.; 
$1.80 for 10; $15. per 100. 


LORD WELLINGTON — The largest 
and best deep giant yellow —e 
daffodil—30c ea.; $2.50 for ' 
$20. per 100. 


MARY COPELAND —One of our 
finest double daffodils; white peri- 
anth, petals brilliant orange and 
lemon—30c e4.; $2.50 for 10; $20. 
per 100. 

MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE — The fa- 
mous Giant Leedsii “Pink Trum- 
pet" daffodil—60c ea.; $5.50 for 
10; $50. per 100. 


SCARLET ELEGANCE — When we 
first exhibited this variety at the 
New York Flower Show in March 
1938, bulbs were offered at $10. 
each. Contrast between the golden 
yellow Perianth and the intense 
red cup is most striking—30c e4.; 
$2.50 for 10; $20. per 100. 


EXHIBITION TULIPS 
Darwin, Breeder & Cottage Types 


We consider these Darwin, Breeder, 
and Tulips, 8 of the best dis- 
Fay ~ Ty al good eli 
inently display: at tulip 
shows and much admired each 

at our Mile Front Bulb Farm. rat 
bloom at the same time — in this sec- 
tion, about mid-May. 


oe ~ —— of the best, 
the best re white Giant “i. 
Tulips-$13 30 for 10; $12. per 100, 


os CHIEF ~ One of the best 
ndian-red Giant Breeder Tulips— 
51 75 for 10; $15. per 100. 


MARSHALL HAIG — Most vivid scar- 
let Giant Hybrid—$1.50 for 10; 
$12. per 100. 

SCOTCH LASSIE — One of the best, 


re dee oy | means 50 
‘or 10; $12. 


bear oh ALUS — a aristocrat among 
he new Giant Breeders. Light cad- 
ion yellow overlaid with slate 
violet—$1.50 for 10; $12. per 100. 


THE BISHOP — The finest bishop’ 
violet color Giant Darwia-—$1. 50 
for 10; $12. per 100. 

THE Lig ates The finest peach pink 

« Darwin introduced to date— 

$1 50 for 10; $12. per 100. 


YELLOW EMPEROR — co. the 
newer pure yellow py R. ulips 
experts agree this is one he most 
7 en SO for 10; $12. 
per 1 





GOLD MEDAL 
DAFFODIL COLLECTION OFFER 
Separately Packed and Labelled 

30 bulbs, 5 each of above 
6 varieties (Value $9. ond $8 
60 bulbs, 10 each of abov 


6 varieties (Value $18.80) $15 








EXHIBITION 
TULIP COLLECTION OFFER 
Separately Packed and Labelled 


40 bulbs, 5 each of above 
8 varieties (Value $6. oe $s 


80 bulbs, 10 each of abou 








8 varieties (Value $12.25) $9 





GET OUR SOth ANNIVERSARY FALL BULB CATALOG 


48 pages illustrated in color throughout. Please write for copy, if aot on 
our mailing list. 


Bulb Farms and Testing Gardens — Islip and Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y, 


Stamm ake 


132-138 CHURCH STREET, DEPT. HO NEW YORK &, N. Y. 


Suburban Stores: Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. I. 
-—— a ae ii - 6h hl 


























Schling’s Famous Bulbs 


For Indoor Culture 


Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 


Superb Belgian-grown bulbs in all best types and colors—Double Camellia 
and Carnation-flowered, Single Fringed and Straight Edged—in Crimson, 
Pink, Scarlet, Salmon, Yellow, White, Apricot, and Orange. May be 


ordered either mixed or in separate colors and types. 
12 for $3.00; 100 for $22.00 December delivery 


Fancy -Leaved Golden 
Caladiums Calla Lilies 


Beautiful foliage plants can be Pure golden yellow Calla of easy 
had for Easter, Mother’s Day, and culture. Plant December 1 for 
through the summer. Plant Janu- mid-winter bloom; February 1 
ary to June. for Easter. 


Exhibition Jumbo Bulbs, 3 for $1.65; Jumbo bulbs, 2 for $1.75; 12 for $9.75 
12 for $5.75 postpaid. January delivery. postpaid. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 

















An Ideal Gift for Christmas 


CAMELLIAS IN AMERICA 


By H. HAROLD HUME 


Just Out! The newest and by far the most complete work on the 


Camellia ever published, written by the Dean of the 
College of Agriculture of the University of Florida. Dr. Hume is known through- 
out the South for his books and lectures on horticulture, and has spent thirty 
years preparing to write this volume. 

All phases of the subject are covered—outdoor and indoor culture, history 
and literature, nomenclature, soils and climates, diseases and insects, exhibiting 
and shipping of blooms. 

Writes Dr. L. H. Bailey: ‘The Camellia book is here. It is a remarkable 
production by both the author and the manufacturers. I am proud to have it in 
my library. It will be our standard text on the subject.” 


466 pages; 181 illustrations, 49 in color $25.50 net 


Order J, HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 


Direct from HARRISBURG 4, PENNA. 





PLANT LILACS NOW— 


Lilacs do especially well when planted now so that they may be well established 
to make an early Spring growth. Our list is the result of years of testing as to the best 
growing and blooming varieties. Also Common Purple and White in quantity. 

Flowering Crabapples are showy with brightly colored fruit and are planted with 
good results at this season. 

Send for our list. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 











Evergreen Sprays (fresh cut) for Christmas Decorations 


ASSORTED SPRAYS 


Red Pine Douglas Fir Concolor Fir White Pine Mugho Pine Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 
Price — 20 sprays $3.00 — delivered to your home 
If order is to be sent as a gift please enclose your card 
BOYNE CITY HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS MICHIGAN 








When writing advertisers please mention HORTICULTURE 
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Smell as an Identifying Aid 


S A college botany student I found one 
day an apple seedling growing in a 
most uncharacteristic fashion in a wholly 
unexpected place and decided to have some 
amusement out of it. I submitted a branch 
to the botany teacher along with a meticu- 
lous description of the habitat and the 
manner of growth. When the teacher and 
the rest of the class acknowledged inability 
to identify the specimen, one man crushed 
a leaf, sniffed it and announced that no one 
could fool him on the smell of apple folli- 
age. This emphasized to me how few pay 
attention to smell as an aid in identifying 
plants. 

For instance, ailanthus and black wal- 
nut trees sometimes look so much alike 
that even those who know both well find 
it difficult to tell them apart by appear- 
ance but no one could ever confuse the 
smell of the two. There are also two or 
three unimportant little plants that I can 
never distinguish from sweet cicely by 
their foliage but not any of them has the 
licorice odor of that plant. As a child | 
knew it as sweet myrrh and the plant is 
still so known in a large part of the 
Alleghenies. 

The easiest way to be sure with the new 
growth of yarrow and pennyroyal is by 
smell. Other plants may look like them 
but in the eastern part of this country 
nothing smells like either. The list might 
be considerably prolonged, for many 
plants differ more in odor than they do in 
appearance. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Convolvulus Royal Ensign 
ONVOLVULUS TRICOLOR (C. 


minor) Royal Ensign, I feel, wil! 
cause no grief. It is an annual and I find 
that, so far, it does not seem the least un 
ruly. It makes a lovely border or edging 
plant about six inches high with about a 
30-inch spread. 

- The lovely blue flowers which open to 
about three inches across have golden yel- 
low throats with white shadings between 
them and the outer edges of blue. They are 
open about half of the day and the plants 
are very profuse bloomers. 

This morning glory, like most of the 
family, is a very easy subject and attracts 
enthusiastic attention from garden visitors. 
The seeds should be planted after danger 
of frost where the plants are wanted. Due 
to a very hot dry period most of my plants 
succumbed except a few branches but after 
the rains they bloomed on into Octo- 
ber. Next to these plants was a row of 
cuphea Firefly with its bright red flowers 
and a background of white argemone. 
This made a very striking red, white and 
blue combination that, like Topsy, ‘‘just 
growed.” 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 
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THE DUTCH 
ELM DISEASE 


was recently found on Elms in 
Quincy, Mass. Authorities on 
this disease advise that you keep 
your Elms as healthy as possible. 


By @ FEEDING @ PRUNING 


@ SPRAYING 
Also 
Trees that cannot be restored to 
health and beauty should be re- 
moved this fall or winter. 











20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 








E. A. MC ILHENNY 
Grower of 
“Plants for the South” 
Specialist in 
Azaleas, Camellias, Bamboo and 
Landscape Plants 


Translations of Rare 


NOW READY: Camellia Books: 


MONOGRAPH OF THE GENUS 
CAMELLIA 
by the Abbe Berlese 
AND 
NOUVELLE ICONOGRAPHIE 
DES CAMELLIAS 
by Verschaffelt 
PRICE: If both Berlese & Verschaffelt 
books taken ............ $6.50 postpaid 
If taken singly ........... $3.50 postpaid 
My new camellia catalog for the 
Fall 1946 — Spring 1947 
now ready. Write for your copy! 


E. A. MC ILHENNY 
Avery Island Louisiana 















HOLIDAY 
DECORATING! 


GOURDS 


A fascinating assortment of amusing shapes 
and sizes in brilliant Autumn colors... ideal 
for Thanksgiving and the holidays. Long last- 
ing varieties, carefully cleaned and polished. 
10 for $7.50; 18 tor $2.50 Postpaid 

DECORATIVE AZTEC INDIA‘: CORN 
Hang in three’s for the Indian sigr “* elcome! 
3 for 75¢, 6 for $1.25, 12 for $2.40 Postpaid 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK ’'S Bing 





Exquisite Flowering Onions 


ANY members of the onion family 

have beautiful flowers which add to 
the good looks of our flower borders. 
However, they all have the strong family 
smell. Most of them thrive in sunny well- 
drained situations, come readily from seed 
and some of them such as lavender-flow- 
ered Allium pulchellum and yellow A. 
flavum flower the first year if sown in- 
doors in February. Likewise, some in- 
crease rapidly from single bulbs into 
goodly-sized clumps. Many bloom in mid- 
Summer and bring color and interest to 
the garden when it is most appreciated. 

A native plant the bulbs of which fur- 
nished food to explorers and Indians is A. 
cernuum with its nodding umbels of many 
pale pink to almost purple blossoms. In 
my garden the scapes are about 18 inches 
high but in the wild they are often much 
taller. The leaves are not as high and are 
narrow. A. cernuum quickly forms large 
clumps and seeds itself. However, it is far 
easier to remove unwanted plants than to 
establish difficult ones. 

From the Far West come many charm- 
ing alliums not all of which are hardy in 
the East principally because of the wet 
Winters. A. acuminatum blooms in mid- 
June and has a nine-inch scape that car- 
ries umbels three inches across composed 
of bell-like raisin purple flowers. Also, 
the flowers are unusual because the three 
inner sepals are much smaller than the 
outer ones which are slightly reflexed at 
the tips where they are marked a darker 
color. 

Blooming the end of May is another 
westerner, A. platycaule, with wide flat 
twisting leaves and flat scapes carrying 
globular heads. The blooms are like silk 
puff balls of roseate lavender with about 
80 flowers to a head. 

As many as 52 grey-white blossoms 
compose the umbel of the western A. 
platyphyllum. This one has a scape one to 
two inches high and leaves that spread out 
to eight inches along the ground. The 
blooming season is mid-May. 

Allium tuberosum comes from Asia, 
rises to a height of two feet and blooms in 
mid-July. The scapes are topped by wide 
umbels of greenish white flowers with a 
line on the back of each segment and 
have the fragrance of heliotrope—until 
touched, when the scent of onion pervades 
the air. 

Two easily grown and handsome alli- 
ums from southern Europe and Asia are 
A. pulchellum and A. flavum, mentioned 
above. Both flower from early July into 
mid-August. A. pulchellum rises to two 
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GARDEN GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Acceptable gifts, appropriately wra 
S-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT STAKES a 


ee ee I en oes casndberwesanoawig 95¢ 
ow Sl CEE $1.90 
Gift Box of 18 MINIATURE STAKES for ....... $1.00 
rt a INVISIBLE ta aed SUPPORTS 
re A a ee kaa ee ceeese $2.00 
CURRIER SUET FEEDER (enameled) for ....... 50¢ 


Send for folder 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 
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Flowerfield 


“Se et 


LILIUM 


LONGIFLORUM 
“Deertless” 


One of the most beautiful Lilies in cul- 
tivation for growing indoors. The flowers 
are large, pure waxy white, possessing a 


magnificent fragrance. Lilium Longi- 
florum Peerless is particularly popular 
for its Easter blooming period, as the 
plants in pots serve so well for Easter 
offerings and presents. These bulbs are 
kept in special refrigerated storage at 


Flowerfield to insure proper condition. 
November and December deliveries. 


Each $1.75, Doz. $17.50 


| Reg.U.S.Pat. af j i 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM, INCORPORATED 
Dept. 49 











(-——— FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. ——— 








"Garden Gems”’ 


Our Complete Catalog will 
show you the way to a more 
beautiful garden. Illustrated 
and described are New and 
Old Roses, Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Evergreen and De- 
ciduous Shrubs, Vines and all 
the best Perennial Flowers. 
Free East of Miss.; 25 cts. 
elsewhere. 


sYeleleylil aroma le erin. 
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MUELLER’S OREGON GROWN TULIPS 


per doz 
FANTASY (Green and Rose) ............. $1.50 
Ne or avenng wie dea cuhk ae 1.75 
FT CCNT COR ree 3.50 
ee as in einen te litle 1.75 
MADAM KRELAGE (Pink) ............... 1.25 
TA eer 2.00 
GOLDEN STATUE (Yellow) .............. 3.50 
KING MAUVE (Mauve) .................- 3.00 
TE 7 ee Ree 3.00 
MAHOGANY (Mahogany red) ........... 4.20 
MR. VAN ZYL (Rose pink) ............... 2.00 
BACCHUS (Violet blue) ..............-55. 1.25 


1 each of above (12 bulbs) $1.75 
3 each of above( 36 bulbs) 5.00 
6 each of above (72 bulbs) 9.00 
Postpaid. Write for booklet. 
MUELLER’S TULIP GARDENS 
Dept. H Beaverton, Oregon 























African Violets 


and 


Philodendron 


These are the finest plants we 
have ever offered for sale. “White 
Lady,” “Pink Beauty” and “Blue 
Boy” African Violets. Each plant 
packed in a beautiful Gift package. 
Growing instructions with each 


shipment at $1.30 each postpaid. 


Philodendron the most beautiful 
of all house vines. These are also 
packed in a beautiful Gift package. 
Two vines in a pot at $1.30 per pot 
postpaid. 


We are also offering Afri-Gro 
the perfectly balanced potting soil 
for African Violets at $.65 for 2 
lbs. postpaid. This soil is also suit- 
able for Philodendron. We guaran- 
tee delivery in perfect condition. 


Place your orders now for 
Christmas Gifts to your friends. 


No. C.0.D. 


VIRGINIA LEE GARDENS 
Dept. H 
GREENSBORO, MARYLAND 











1946 ROCK GARDEN SEEDS 


All of striking beauty and easy culture 

Alyssum saxatile—The Basket of Gold 

Dianthus deltoides—The Maiden Pink 

Dicentra exemia—Everblooming Bleed- 
ing Heart 

oe sempervirens—Evergreen Candy- 
tuft 

Papaver rupifragum—Everblooming 
Orange Poppy 


The above seeds 25c per packet 
One of each, five packets, $1, Postpaid 
Send for complete list of 1946 seeds 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 














and a half feet while the other is 18 inches 
high. The flowers of both break out of 
two enclosing bracts which persist and 
look like pointed insect feelers extending 
under the fountain-like spray of bloom. 

One of the handsomest of all the onions, 
however, is A. moly from Europe which 
flowers in May and June. Unfortunately, 
it is not lasting with me nor does it in- 
crease. The flowers sparsely are arranged 
in umbels and open their yellow bells 
which have a slightly greenish cast in mid- 
June. These umbels measure three inches 
across and the scapes are about 18 inches 
high. Another interesting feature is that 
the leaves twist as they rise to the level of 
the flowers. Until touched, the flowers 
have a sweet scent. 

Sphere-shaped umbels composed of a 
great many silvery rose flowers character- 
ize A. senescens, a native of Europe and 
western Asia. The bulbs form thick leafy 
clumps and bloom from. mid-July to mid- 
September. A smaller flowered, lower 
growing form with narrower flowers 
blooms later and is called A. s. glaucum. 

Allium czruleum with its effect of steel 
blue over the whole plant is also enchant- 
ing. Actually, the flowers are greyish vio- 
let but the green of the stalks and of the 
numerous unopened flowers make the 
whole appear slaty blue. Unfortunately, 
though planted twice they disappeared 
during the Winter each time. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Late Color Among Perennials 


WONDER how many readers of Horti- 

culture have really worked over Aconi- 
tum wilsoni so that it blooms reasonably 
well? It is certainly a difficult plant and I 
have found that it takes all the care I lavish 
on my delphiniums to make it do well. It 
must have lime. It must also be dusted 
many times each Spring with Bordeaux, 
and mites are even more of a pest on it than 
delphiniums. I use a combination of whale 
oil soap and nicotine sulfate and when | 
have finished spraying I dust with fine to- 
bacco dust. 











Oregon’s Finest HOLLY 


The ideal gift for that discriminating friend. Every 
spray red berried, packed in neat boxes. Prepaid in 
United States. 


ee NE Be OB once cnsesse .$ 2.75 
Door swag (as illustrated) Oregon greens and 
BS 6 piceniewdes Ss Cebeadeedennenes 4.00 
The Decorator, door swag and fine cut holly 
ee a 2 ak 2 er Pere 10.00 


”" On-the-Banks - above - the - Clackamas” 


ROUTE No. 2 - 


The Acres 


OREGON CITY, OREGON 
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Then, in October when the blue flowers 
climb the tall stalks [ am amply repaid. 
Next to this aconite I have Siegfried, a 
single yellow chrysanthemum which is 
trained high and not pinched back, making 
it a shower of yellow in front of which I 
stake loosely the graceful Salvia pitcheri, 
the blue of which cannot be matched in 
any Fall flower. In front of these I have 
the exquisite low chrysanthemum called 
Apricot Glow, making this, indeed, a beau- 
tiful color combination. 

In another bed which is sheltered I took 
the risk of combining two annuals with 
early blooming chrysanthemums. In the 
front is a gay border of Flash marigolds 
and among and behind them zinnia Spun 
Gold. Then comes the single chrysanthe- 
mum Apollo and in back are showers of 
Ceres, a single buff chrysanthemum. 

Because I am a believer in white in all 
color combinations and at all seasons, I 
have large clumps of single white Japanese 
anemones at the back of my Fall borders. 

—DMargaret M. Cary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nature’s own CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 
from the West—Tasty nuts of Jumbo size... 
Delicious jams...or Roses; a living gift to 
bring Christmas twice a year! 


FILBERTS, WALNUTS and OREGON JAMS 


colorfully packaged. Prepaid $5.95 


I<? ROSES...unusually, beautiful and hardy. 

PEACE (Pat.) Lovely yellow, pink tinted edges. 

FRED EDMUNDS (Pat.P.) Most brilliant rose in 

existance. Apricot orange. Prepaid $4.50 
Send us your Greeting Card for enclosure 


CHASE of OREGON 
101H EAST BROADWAY, EUGENE, OREGON 











OREGON GROWN 


The Jdeal Christmas Gift 


@ Long branches carefully se- 
lected for perfection, filled with 
bright scarlet berries clustered 
among the dark green leaves. 
Freshly cut. Shipped prepaid in 
cartons — 3 sizes. 


No. 1—2 Ibs. $2.00; No. 2—3 lbs. $2.75 
No. 3—5 Ibs. $4.50 


N. Van Hevelingen 
GROWERS 


P. O. Box 5076 
Portland, Oregon 
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Best of the New and Old 


REAL pleasure is experienced in try- 

ing a few new flowers each year and 

there is always the hope of uncovering a 

fine addition to those already grown. This 

past season I found several flowers worth 

while. First place goes to the Canadian All- 

Double petunias. These came as a mixture 

of rose and pink shades and also included 
a fine large double white. 

The germination of All-Double petunia 
seed is not as strong as the seed of the single 
varieties but I raised about 50 per cent of 
them. I was amazed at the size and num- 
ber of blooms at one time on a plant. The 
most beautiful of my plants was a delight- 
ful pink which opened nine blossoms at a 
time. The blooms were four inches in 
diameter. There were also several pure 
white double blooms. To me they were 
finer in nearly every way than the Japa- 
nese all-doubles of several years ago. Per- 
haps, the flowers were not as fully petaled 
but the plants were much stronger grow- 
ing and bloomed continuously since before 
Memorial Day. 

The new double petunia Colossal in 
shades of rose was not as well liked. While 
the blossoms were enormous and easily the 
largest I have seen, most of the colors were 
what might be called “‘difficult,”” bordering 
on the magenta. However, from about 40 
plants a few were of a pleasing shade of 
rose. 

While not new, the small double pe- 
tunia America is the finest bedding petunia 
I know of. It was literally covered with 
double rose pink blossoms about two 
inches in diameter until killing frosts. This 
season I grew a very beautiful small double 
white petunia. In all respects it was a 
counterpart of America except for the 
color. 

The Tetra snapdragons exceeded my 
expectations. The first improvement,! no- 
ticed was in the seedling stage. In fact, 
when only the cotyledons were showing 
the little stems were thicker than those of 
ordinary antirrhinums. Likewise, there 
was no sign of damping off. I had 100 
plants set out in a double row in the gar- 
den. This gave me a good representation 
of the various colors in the mixture. In 
addition to the ordinary colors were also 
many beautiful bicolors. Some of the 
petals were fringed. 

While the plants did not reach a height 
of more than two feet the blossoms ap- 
proached the size of greenhouse grown 
plants and there were from six to 10 spikes 
per plant. They bloomed through July 
during a long dry spell. In August I cut 
them down with a sickle to within six 
inches from the ground and now in the 
cooler Fall weather they are blooming 
again with spikes three feet tall. 

Of the older flowers which I grew for 
the first time I would like to recommend 
the carnation Super Giant. Usually 
thought of as somewhat doubtful bien- 
nials, such carnations as Chabaud’s and 
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Enfant de Nice are grown as annuals. To 
this class also belong the Super Giants. 
Without any disbudding the blossoms were 
two and one-half to three inches across and 
of a most delightful spicy fragrance. 

The seed was sown in February and 
some of the tops were pinched out when 
I set them in the garden the latter part of 
April. This was hardly necessary, as I 
found the cutworms did a better job. How- 
ever, by late July the plants were bushy 
and covered with buds. I grew about 60 
plants. One with very large pink blossoms 
I found worth keeping for another year. 

—kKenneth W. Houghton. 

Dedham, Mass. 


Oyster Shell Scale 


CALE insects are mostly small and in- 

conspicuous, but what they lack in size 
they make up in numbers, and by their 
very numbers they can be detected. The 
oyster shell scale derives its name from its 
appearance and shape, which is like that 
of a small oyster shell. 

The young hatch in early June, swarm- 
ing out of the scale coverings. In this 
“‘crawler’’ stage, pale yellowish in color 
and appearing like little specks on the bark 
to the naked eye, they begin sucking the 
sap of the tree. Before long they begin 
to grow a shell in which they settle down 
and spend the rest of their life. 

Egg laying begins in late August and 
early September. The eggs winter over 
beneath the female scale’s shell, and hatch 
the following Spring. 

There are two methods of control — 
both spraying. One is a good contact in- 
secticide applied in early June when the 
young, unprotected scale are crawling. The 
other is the dormant oil spray which dis- 
solves and penetrates the shell coating. Be- 
cause such a spray is injurious to foliage, 
it can only be applied during the late Fall, 
Winter or early Spring. 

—Stanley W. Bromley. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Complete plant food 
in handy tablet form 





VIGORO TABLETS 
ideal for your house plants 


Like famous Vigoro, Vigoro Tab- 
lets contain the necessary food ele- 
ments plants need for best plant 
rowth. Your house plants will be 
ealthier—have lovelier blooms— 
if you feed them properly. Just 
push Vigoro Tablets in the soil. 


o “KE Famous ° V/GORO 


avert ? 
” SwiET & COMPANY 











A practical 
Christmas Gift 


Your gardening relatives and friends will 
enjoy this fast cutting, easy-to-use hedge 
trimmer. The double-edged blade cuts in 
both directions; continuous action and 
trims hedges, bushes, shrubs and field 
plants. Weighs only 3% Ibs. 


Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed 


CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 


AYER, MASS. 

















All best flowers and vegetables; 
see oo pew Double Snapdragons. 
Send postcard or letter now. 


917 


Burpee’s spectacular Exhibition Giants are winning 
even greater favor for this popular flower! Enormous, 
gracefully waved and frilled blooms in all the richest 
colors, many gayly blotched. The thick velvety petals are 
exquisitely crinkled at edges. The hardy, vigorous plants 
are compact-growing; long sturdy stems hold the flowers 
well above the foliage. You'll have a wealth of spring 
color, and with little care you can keep them blooming 

summer and fall. Growing directions included. 
SPECIAL! Toenjoy Burpee’s Exhibition Giant Pan- 
sies, write for this full-size 35c-Packet of Seeds 
aid for 10ec—Send Dime Today! 



















2h —— ee Bid OR 
Philadelphia 32, 


286 Burpee Bidg. 
Clinton, lowa 











Christmas Dainties 
A selection of choice faste treats topped by pure 
Vermont Maple Sugar. To give for Christmas or 
keep for yourself. 
3 Ibs. Soft Maple Sugar ....... 
5 Ibs. Soft Maple Sugar ....... 
2 lbs. Hard Maple Sugar ....... $3.35 
1 Ib. Fancy Black Walnut Meats $2.50 
1 lb. Fancy Preserved Ginger . $1.70 
The sugar can be melted into pure Maple Syrup by 
heating in double boiler with water to suit. 
Postpaid in 48 states on receipt 
check or money order. No COD’s. 


The 


Box 147 Dept. 411 Dedham, Mass. 





AMERICAN GROWN 


25 Alp 








POSTPAID 


Last call— 
Novemberis a good month 
to plant Tulips, Daffodils 
and other spring-bloom- 
ing bulbs, and we still have 
top-quality American-grown 
bulbs on hand... Send for 
complete catalog in color 
listing the finest of the 

old and new varieties. _. 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + Box IIIS H+ Secramento, Calif 








Send for 


Bulb CATALOG 


TULIPS DAFFODILS 
IRIS- LILIES 2 















GIANT FLOWERS ON 
MIDGET PLANTS 

An extraordinary strain 
of huge ruffied flowers 
in wonderful color com- 
binatinns. For garden, 
pot g. owing or window 
box they are unexcelled. 


FRESH VITAL SEEDS from California's 
world-famous flower seed fields. 


Pkt. 50c; 3 pts. $1.25; 1/64 oz. $4.00 


POSTPAID *Quantity for grower or estate. 


NEW 1947 CATALOG FREE. Hallawell’s 
Annual Catalog of California Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 
illustrated in color. Ready for mailing soon. Get your 
name on our mailing list. 


allawell: S SEED SPECIALISTS « oe 


256D MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 





Florida and Cuba Tree Book 


“Shade and Ornamental Trees for South 
Florida and Cuba,’ by David Sturrock and 
Edwin A. Menninger. Published by Stuart 
Daily News, Inc., Stuart, Fla. Price, Paper 
Bound, $2.50. 

The beginnings of this volume go back 
to the days when as superintendent of the 
Harvard botanical garden in Cuba, Mr. 
Sturrock began accumulating the field 
notes about trees which form the founda- 
tion of this work. 

The first part, for which Dr. David 
Fairchild has written a foreword, classifies 
Florida’s trees from aspects of their useful- 
ness for timber, for flowers, for pasture 
planting, for windbreaks, for dry land 
plantings, for wet lands and for salt-spray 
resistance. 

The rest of the volume is made up of 
detailed descriptions of the 1,000 different 
immigrant trees today constituting such an 
overwhelming part of the Florida land- 
scape that native trees are almost engulfed. 
The authors observe, ‘‘Nobody would 
even attempt to meet 1,000 new trees and 
know all about them in a day or a year. 
If the reader will not try to absorb too 
many tree friends at once, so that he liter- 
ally becomes lost in the woods, he will de- 
light in the acquaintance with a favored 
few, and this friendship will grow fast. 


Dr. Nehrling’s Second Book 


“‘My Garden in Florida,’’ Volume Two, 
from the manuscripts of Dr. Henry Nehrling. 
Published by the American Eagle, Estero, Fla. 
Price $3.75. 

This is the second of the two-volume 
series entitled ‘‘My Garden in Florida’’ 
and completes the horticultural writings 
of the late Dr. Henry Nehrling. (See Hor- 
ticulture, September 15, 1944.) This, the 
final volume, is concerned with orchids, 
bamboos and palms in Florida. 








LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-11, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 








HELP WANTED 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS: New Jer- 
sey Grown. Home of Cultivated Blueberry. Fall 
great for planting. Small lot pays well. One to 
two thousand dollars per acre income. One year 
$3.50—doz., $20.00—100. Two years, 6 to 12 
inches, $8.00—doz., $50.00—-100, Two years, 12 
to 15 inches, $10.00—doz., $60.00—100. Three 
years, $12.00—doz., $75.00—100. Plant Oct.- 

v. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey, Root 
Specialist. 


BERRY PLANTS: St. Regis red Raspberry, $10.00 
—100, 4 ft. high. Sunrise red Raspberry, $6.00— 
100, $40.00—1000. Most nurserymen sell this lat- 
ter grade of Raspberry for $50.00—1000. Potted 
Strawberry, $8.00—-100. Thornless Boysenberry, 
$7.00—100. Currants, Gooseberry, list sent. Also 
Blackberry, Dewberry, Grape. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey, Root Specialist. 








SOILLESS GARDENING, Grow Bigger, Healthier, 
More Abundant Plants, with ABUNDA-GRO, The 
Miracle Plant Stimulator. All Year 'Round. In- 
doors or Outdoors, With or Without Soil. Write for 
FREE Information today and secure the illustrated 
folder which tells you all about this remarkable 
erodes. R. W. Storer, 1312 Ashland Ave., Dayton 
le 0 





GLORIOSA Rothschildiana lilies, gorgeous, exotic, 
flaming crimson and gold, long lasting corsage 
quality. Grow indoors or outside. Ten to 20 large 
flowers per tuber. Plant very decorative for Win- 
ter indoors. Four large tubers for $2.00, postpaid. 
Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Florida. 





ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one 
of our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have 12 to 385 
four-inch orchids next February and March, then 
for many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gor- 
geous Christmas gifts. Four Dollars with order. 
Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Fla. 





RAT DESTROYER! RED SQUILL—Eliminates 
rats without danger to man or domestic animals. 
U. 8. approved. 2 oz. pkg. makes 1% Ib. bait. Pay 
postman $1 on delivery. Write Fred M. Pashall, 
Box 1424, New Haven, Conn. 


PUZZLED ABOUT Christmas Gifts? Suggestion! 
Photographic note folders and post-cards for the 
hard-to-suit friends, with pictures of THEIR OWN 
house, garden, pets, etc. Exceptional gift. Sam- 
ples and information 10¢. credited on order. Tifft, 
16 Tifft Roatl, Dover, N. H 








AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously for years 
when planted in SANLODEB, the soil that con- 
tains abundant plant food. 2 lbs. 55¢ postpaid, 
65¢ west of Mississippi River. No stamps. 8. E 
DeBerry, 611 So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.’’ Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





PINK BEAUTY PLATYCODON. An outstanding 
unusual hardy plant. Truly beautiful and deserves 
a place in every perennial garden. Strong flower- 
ing size roots. 50¢ each, 5 for $2, prepaid. Hav’a- 
look Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 


LOOK, ORCHID, FERN, VIOLET hobbyists: ideal 
season; low-cost Smoky Mountain wilderness 
shrubs, uncommon trees, groundcovers, Oherokee 
dye, drug, handicraft items. E. W. Cisler, Bryson 
City, North Carolina. 








POULTRY MANURE: 100 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags 
$2.00; 500 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 
50-lb. bags $16.00; 2000 lbs. in 50-Ib. bags $25.00. 
Diamond State Evergreen Co., Milton, Del. 


CACTI and SUCCULENTS Collection: 10 easy to 
grow novelty plants to start a collection, all dif- 
ferent, $1.75, postpaid. Ranchette Brand, Rt. 5, 
Box 39A, Watsonville, California. 








ORCHID GROWER WANTED — Private estate 
Glen Head, Long Island, N. Y., has good steady 
position open with good salary for experienced 
orchid grower who is good potter. Good experience 
in other greenhouse work. No room or board avail- 
able on place. Please apply Box 72, c/o “Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
2.00, payable in advance. 


STRATIFIED TREE PEONY seed, Pxonia monu- 
tan. Many color variations. One dollar per dozen, 
postpaid. H. F. Stoke, Watts Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


SPLIT OAK BASKETS suitable for fireside wood, 
gardening or magazines. Three sizes, approxi- 
mately 12 x 18 in. $3, 15 x 21 in. $3.50, 17 x 26 in. 
$4. Add 25¢ for postage. Finished in either light 
or dark oak stain. The Lookout Shop, Southern 
Arts and Crafts, 520 Union St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. 

Free folder on seeds and plants. Offerman Del- 

— Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
ashington. 





HAND POLLINATED HEMEROCALLIS seeds 
from choice named varieties, $1 pkg. Mrs. Joseph 
P. Substyk, 2130 So. 31st Street, Milwaukee 7, 
Wisconsin. 





PINE CONES: Longleaf, 5” to 7”, 1 bu. $2. Hard, 
1%” to 2%”, 100 $2. White, 3%” to 6”, 100 $2. 
Giant Jeffrey, 6” to 8”, each 15¢. Gum Balls, 1%”, 
200 $1. Sample box of our cones, $1 prepaid. 
Maryland Nursery, Edmonston, Md. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS—For the finest in 
Red try Dark Red Bonnet, $1.25 P.P. Send for 
list. Lake Hope Flower Farm, Maitland, Fla. 


HORTICULTURE 
































| THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





117 Annual Autumn 
Flower Show 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 








November 13, 14, 15 and 16 


THE HOURS: 
Wednesday, 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


Thursday, 9A.M. to 10P.M. 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday, 9A.M. to 10 P.M. 








Admission 60 cents tax included 


Free to members of the Massachusetts 
| Horticultural Society 





— 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 





ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


to be held in 


The Penn Top 
Hotel Pennsylvania 


33rd Street and Seventh Avenue 
New York 


November 7, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
November 8, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
November 9, 10 A.M.to 5P.M. 





ADMISSION: 
Free to members of the Society 
Non-Members: $1.00 including tax 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Co-operating with 
The Garden Club Federation 
of Pennsylvania 


FOURTH COURSE IN 
FLOWER SHOW JUDGING 


November 13, 14, and 15 
Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday 


Strawbridge & Clothier's 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





For detailed program, apply to 
The Secretary, at the Society's 
new address 
No. 389 Broad Street Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 



















Postpaid 

Plant Seeds This Fall--they’!! live 
over winter for bigger, better and 
earlier Sweet Peas next summer. 
To try, send for this special offer, 
with easy planting directions. 
We’ll send you 6 pkts. seeds, 
the six best colors--scariet- 
cerise, rose, lavender, blue, 
white, cream-pink--all six pkts., 
one of each color, (valwe 95c) post- 
paid for only 25c. Order y! 


W.AtleeBurpeeCo. 





CROWN IMPERIAL 


Fritillaria imperialis—One of the earliest and 
showiest of all garden lilies. 3 for $2.00. 


Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials— 
It pronounces all names. 


E. 101 Sharp Spokane 11, Wash. 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 


(Jocarot V0 YOUR GARDEN 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 

with and without squirrel 
| guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 















WILD BIRDS ADD 









hi 





: ¥ audubon ty workshop 


7a 4. bee): LLINOIS 


November 1, 1946 











COMING EVENTS 














Nov. 2-3. Tacoma, Wash. Tacoma Chrys- 
anthemum Society Show of Exhibition 
Chrysanthemums at Hodcarriers Hall. 


Nov. 2-3. Portland, Ore. Eighth Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show of the Portland 
Chrysanthemum Society in the Ballroom 
of the Masonic Temple. 


Nov. 4-5. Seattle, Wash. Seattle Chrysan- 
themum Society Show at the New Wash- 
ington Hotel. 


Nov. 7-9. New York, N. Y. Thirty-ninth 
Annual Autumn Exhibition of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of New York at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 


Nov. 7-10. Worcester, Mass. Worcester 
County Horticultural Society. Chrysan- 
themum, Fruit and Vegetable Exhibition 
at Horticultural Hall. 

Nov. 8-9. Chelan, Wash. Chelan Garden 
Club Chrysanthemum Show. 

Nov. 8-10. Indianapolis, Ind. Forty-fifth 
Annual Exhibition of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America and the Indiana 
florists in the Murat Egyptian Room. 

Nov. 8-17. Phoenix, Ariz. Flower Show at 
the Arizona State Fair sponsored by the 
Valley Garden Center of Phoenix. 

Nov. 13-16. Boston, Mass. One hundred 
and seventeenth Autumn Flower Show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety at Horticultural Hall. 





HELENE BOLL 


“Your note of appreciation is hardly commensu- 
rate with the sheer enjoyment and inspiration you 
gave our club members and their guests on Wednes- 
day evening. Even without the support of their 
unanimous verbal enthusiasm, I should still think 
your lecture with its beautiful garden pictures the 
finest I have ever heard. You lift the minutest and 
most unpretentious garden into a spiritual realm 
and make any effort in that direction, not only a 
pleasure and a privilege, but a very real blessing 
as well. I wish you the most widespread opportuni- 
ties to teach your philosophy and I shall lose no 
opportunity to direct hungry listeners your way.” 

Caroline W. Jackson, Program Chairman 
Aug. 10, 1946 Little Compton, R. I., Garden Club. 


For details of lectures write 
271 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ANS IES 


“Steele's Mastodon Uumbos" chy 
Strong Healthy PLANTS 


Earliest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4"’ and 
better. Plant generously of this super strain. 
Wide range of the richest vivid colors. Plants 
guaranteed and backed by our 31 years of Pansy 
specialization. Send NOW for price list. 


HILLTOP GARDENS, Box C, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare 








greenhouse species, in large assortment 
in our new illustrated catalog, sent on 
request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 


Dept. B 








“Mistakes of Amateur Gardeners” 

“Rock Garden Plant Composition” 

“Creating Beauty in Shady Borders” 

“Selection and Use of Perennials” 
Other unusually helpful lectures 


GERTRUDE WILSON-PHILLIPS 
Swampscott Massachusetts 
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Send for fre c 


samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


1 
| 





ead pencil markings permanent 





” Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful on green color blends 
with — A style 








for every purpose. 
ie) HAMMIT 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 





e Bartlett Wa 

















Thousands of Property Owners Today 


Associate this Emblem with : 
SCIENTIFIC SHADE TREE CARE 9 


’ In 1910 the Bartlett Company adopted the emblem shown above. It 
was selected to symbolize a new approach to shade tree care, based 
on scientific procedure in diagnosis and treatment. Today, tens of 


thousands of clients from Maine to the Carolinas bear witness to a 
the fidelity with which Bartlett has held to their goal and welcome the be 
many advantages and economies of shade tree care “The Bartlett Way.” 
as 
THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY f 


Research Laboratories and Bartlett Service Is Available : 
Experimental Grounds in Every Community from NG 
Stamford, Connnecticut Maine to the Carolinas 


TREE EXPERTS ¥ 






Branch Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn.; Cambridge, Framingham, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Providence, R.1.; Ellsworth, Me.; Easton, Md.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Albany, Poughkeepsie 
Syracuse, White Plains, Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, Bay Shore, N. Y.; Bernardsville, 
wood, Orange, Plainville, N. J.; Harrisburg, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Was 
D. C.; Lynchburg, Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. 





